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“Ou, silly, silly Hitty !” —yet the tears were 
running down— 
“To be crying like a baby for a rosy-flowered 
gown ! 
10 be crying while you're laughing, and you 
know that you are glad 
lt has marched away forever on a slim French 
lad! 
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“ Oh, silly, silly Hitty ! 
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PARTON. 

It was striped white 
and blue, 

All sprinkled o'er with roses and with knots 
of lovers true ; 

And I laced him in it laughing, 
laughed, the merry lad ; 

But, oh! ’t is gone, my silken gown, the only 
one I had!” 


and he 


He tossed a twig at the window-pane; he 
whispered, “‘ Mademoiselle! ”’ 

He said: “I am frien’ of your bruzzare 
John; you are Me-hit-a-belle? 
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“Ze British have a camp not far; 


zey have 
me in it, too. 
I break avay; I 


t’ing to do? 


vould return—but ’ow ze 
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“To my comrades I vould return—I know 
w’ere look for him; 
But ze redcoat hol’ ze ferry road, and, 
hélas / I do not swim. 


“Zey hunt for me—zey fin’ me soon; I am 
almos’ despair, 
W’en I sink, ‘ W’ere live mon ami John, who 
have une seur, un pore?’ 


“T seek zat house he have describe—zat 


John describe ver’ plain ; 
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I KNOW ZAT JOHN WER’ WELL. 


***1 AM ALLY; I AM GOOD FRIEN’; 


THE RHYME OF MEHITABEL’S GOWN. 








JuLy, 


I find it—don /—I peek a bough an’ knock 
you at ze pane. 


“T am ally; I am good frien’; I know zat 
John ver’ well; 

I am pris’nare; I am escape. 
Me-hit-a-belle? ” 


W’at say, 


Mehitabel came hurrying down, her curls in 
disarray 

(The sky was dim and flushing pink; ’ 
at the break of day). 


was 


Weary and pale he waited her, and scarcely 
older than she— 

Tattered lace and a ragged coat and a 
bow ’t was grand to see. 


“Never he can be twenty!” she thought as 
she dipped and rose, 
Curtsying deep with her finest sweep and 
pointing of dainty toes. 


Then in they passed to the kitchen, and 
soon from the ingle-seat 

Grateful he watched two busy hands and 
two small willing feet 


A-reaching, running, bustling, and a-kneel- 
ing lowly down 

Till the fire purred, the kettle sang, and 
the cakes were golden brown. 


And the burly father snored o’erhead while 
they whispered there below. 

“If they search, it is he they ’ll question—so 
better he should not know. 


“ He could not lie, though he ’d ne’er betray; 
safer for him and you 
He neither should see nor hear nor guess, 
and say so, speaking true.” 


“ Ver’ wise!” the French lad nodded. ‘ Now,” 
quoth she, “a place to hide—”’ 

“Not hide! Go on! I mus’ go on! I 
mus’—J mus’/” he cried. 


“T have one little plan I draw I mus’ give 
Rochambeau ; 

I mus’ go on, Me-hit-a-belle, though ’ow I 
do not know. 
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“] mus’ zat river some’ow cross—I mus’ my- “ You are not tall” (he tiptoed), “ but, alas! 


self disguise.” I ’m shorter yet. 
Mehitabel laughed soft and quick, with a But stay! I have a better thought, and a 
sparkle in her eyes. better gown to get. 


She fled upstairs in smiling haste; she hur- ‘‘ My mother’s silk lies stored away in a chest 


ried dimpling down ; with brasses bound ; 
And trailing from her shoulder hung a bon- She was a stately dame and tall; ’t will 
net, shawl, and gown! reach unto the ground. 





| 











** CURTSYING DEEP WITH HER FINEST SWEEP AND POINTING OF DAINTY TOES.” 


“ Measure!” quoth she, and back to back “’T will robe you safely, neck to heel; ’t is 
they tried their youthful height. flowing, long, and wide.” 

“’T will be too short”; she shook her head. And forth she fared to seek for it; but the 

“Your boots would be in sight. dimples slowly died. 
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OF MEHITABEL’S GOWN. 


























** * MEASURE!’ QUOTH SHE.” 


“ There ’s Jenny and there ’s Polly,’ she 

mourned. “On Sabba’ day 

They wear their buff and purple silks. 
then, there’s Nabby Ray; 

Upon a pillion will she ride next Saturday to 
town — 

Her father so hath promised her—to buy a 
silken gown. 


And 


“A scant fifteen is Nabby,; full six months 

more am I. 

Money ’s scarce in war-time, and I never 
hoped to buy; 

But I knew what lay in lavender, and soon I 
thought with pride 

To wear the dress my mother wore the day she 
walked out bride.” 


Down the stair she stepped again, and o’er 
her arm was laid 
Shiny fold on shiny fold, the beautiful bro- 


cade. 











“**ave MEKCY! Ale! ME-HIT-A-BELLE!’” 


Softly Hitty handled it, softly with a sigh, 
Until she met the Frenchman’s look with 
laughter in his eye. 


Off he slipped his ragged coat, and on the 
glistening gown. 
“ Hélas/ It vill not hol’ me all; I am too far 
aroun’!”’ 


But Hitty tugged, and toiled, and tugged, 
while the lad held in his breath. 
“*Ave mercy! Aie! Me-hit-a-belle! I shall be 
kill’ to death!” 


At last in fair brocaded silk, with scarf and 
cap arrayed, 

Quoth she, “ Now, sir, a mirror and behold 
a pretty maid!” 


One pretty maid, two pretty maids, went 
tripping down the road ; 

Ay, though but one went richly clad, a pretty 
pair they showed. 
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when they reached the ferry-boat, 
soldiers on the banks 

They raced to heip those maids aboard and 
win their modest thanks! 


With scanty speech and eyes demure they 
glided from the strand ; 


And half in mocking, half good-by, the 
taller waved a hand; 
Then (with a clash of bonnet-brims) upon 


the farther side 
Stooped for a maid-like, fond farewell, while 
the other maiden cried. 


Cry not! Adieu! Zat John be proud 
w’en all you do I tell. 
I fin’ him wiz ze armée soon. Adieu, Me- 


hit-a-belle!” 


So home across the stream again, with tears 
a-running down, 
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Laughing for a saucy trick and weeping for 


a gown. 


“ Fle ‘ll trail through mud and marshes, he ’ll 

break through bush and brier; 

’T will be torn to shreds and streamers, and 
fouled with stain and mire. 

’T will be—T dare not think of it/ 
tiful brocade / 

While I go dressed in dimity, a sad and sober 
maid,” 


My beau- 


And yet—you laugh, Mehitabel! 
and dry your eyes / 

Clap the cover on the 
empty lies. 

Were the thing to do again, 
would you do? 

Freedom ’s more than Sabba’ silk, and the lad 
went safely through. 


Ay, laugh 
and 


chest that wide 


what different 
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“*AN INSTANT LATER THE BOY, CAP IN HAND, 
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WAS STANDING BESIDE HER.” (SEE PAGE 778.) 


A TIMELY RESTORATION. 


(A Fourth-of-July Story.) 


By Mary 


G. Foster. 


It was half-past ten in the morning of a 
glorious Fourth of July in Venice—glorious 
with radiant sunshine, blue sky, and shimmer- 
ing waters. ‘There was no display of flags and 
bunting, no sound of fire-crackers, nothing that 
makes the day noticeable in America, and Doro- 
thy Stoneman, of Chicago, aged eleven, walk- 
ing beside her father that bright morning, never 
once thought what day it was. 

They had arrived in Venice early, after 
traveling all night, and Mrs. Stoneman, suffer- 
ing with a headache, having sought the quiet 
of her room, it chanced that Dorothy and her 
father started for a few hours’ sight-seeing by 
themselves. 

At home Dorothy had prided herself upon 
being one of the most patriotic girls in the 


country. Just before the Fourth she had al- 


ways made out a list of fireworks for her father 
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to bring her—what she considered necessary 
for the proper celebration of the day. Having 
no brothers, Elmer Dewey, who lived next 
door, used to come over and assist both in 
selecting the fireworks and in celebrating with 
them. He had given her a small flag when 
they said good-by, and she had promised to 
carry it all day and to think of him on the 
Fourth of July, wherever she might be. 

This had been only three months ago. 


when going from place to place in a foreign 


But 


country it is not always an easy matter even to 
keep trace of what day of the week it is; and 
there being no preparations going on, as there 
are in America, to remind them of the ap- 
proach of the Fourth, it slipped into place like 
any ordinary day, and no one recognized it. 

A short walk brought Dorothy and her father 
to the front of a great church, before a recess, 
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high up over the entrance of which stood four 
bronze horses, and Mr. Stoneman, taking a 
book from his pocket, came to a standstill. 

It was doubtless all well worth looking at, 
but soon an object caught Dorothy’s eye that 
was of much greater interest to her than 
churches or bronze horses. A little girl of 
about her own age was crossing the square to- 
ward where they were standing. She was bare- 
headed, and her small face was full of winning 
gentleness. She was all brown,—hair, eyes, and 
complexion varying in shade from chocolate 
to cream,—and her frock looked as if it had 
faded for the purpose of blending with the tints 
of the wearer. Across one shoulder she carried 
a sort of wooden yoke, something like an In- 
dian bow, from each end of which was sus- 
pended a small copper bucket filled with water. 

Mr. Stoneman was gazing upward, absorbed 
in contemplation of the bronze horses, and the 
girl, observing his attitude and apparent inter- 
est, stopped, slipped the yoke from her shoul- 
der, and placing the buckets upon the ground, 
came close beside him and looked up in the 
same direction with frowning curiosity. 

It may have been that she thought some- 
thing was about to take place with those horses, 
or perhaps she could not understand why the 
tall stranger was gazing at them. Whatever it 
was, after a short scrutiny she turned away, and 
in doing so came face to face with Dorothy. 

The little girls looked at each other, and then 
both smiled at once, one in English and the 
other in Italian, but it needed no interpreter to 
make either understand. 

Dorothy put out her hand and caressingly 
touched the somewhat soiled one of her com- 
panion, and the smiling continued. All at 
once, as if some recollection had come to her, 
the small brown water-carrier turned to where 
her buckets were standing, and raising the yoke 
to her shoulder,—with a backward glance 
showing her face still illuminated,—trotted away 
and disappeared round an adjacent corner. 

Mr. Stoneman being still absorbed in the 
study of the front of the church, Dorothy 
walked to the corner, a moment later, to see if 
her new acquaintance was still in sight. 

Yes, there she was, stopping at an open 
door; and Dorothy ran down the narrow street 





to exchange smiles with her once more. The 
little brown maiden put down her buckets, and 
the children drew near and looked into each 
other’s face again. There was a gulf as wide 
as the world between them, but the living in- 
stinct of childish sympathy spun its invisible 
thread from heart to heart. 

An untidy woman, and a little tot who evi- 
dently had fancied a morning walk before 
being washed, stopped in passing to gaze at 
the unusual sight of the little American in their 
neighborhood. Half a dozen boys and girls of 
assorted sizes joined them, and before Dorothy 
was aware she was the center of a curious group. 

It suddenly occurred to her that she was out 
of her father’s sight and had better return. 
Edging her way out between the spectators, 
she tripped back to the corner. 

It looked like the same corner she had 
turned a few minutes before, but before going 
many steps beyond it she discovered that she 
had made a mistake. There was nothing in 
sight that she remembered. Retracing her 
steps, she tried again ; but instead of coming to 
the church where she had left her father, she 
found herself at the end of a street where a 
short flight of stone steps led down to a canal. 

It came to Dorothy with a sudden thrill—a 
thrill that went from her heart out to the ends 
of her fingers and toes and back again—that 
Her father had repeatedly 
warned her not to wander from his sight. She 
vividly remembered the warning now. 

She was too frightened to cry. Round the 
corner and up another narrow street she ran, 


she was lost! 


over a bridge that seemed to her excited senses 
to be stretched across the canal by magic at 
her approach. 

At the next corner she paused for breath. 
Dark, strange faces were passing to and fro, 
but their glances, though not unfriendly, only 
added to her alarm. She was about to start 
again, in another direction, when her heart gave 
a bound of joy. Suddenly, as though she had 
come up out of the stones of the street, the 
little brown water-carrier stood before her! 

Dorothy had known in her life what it was 
to be glad, but never before had she felt the 
gladness of that moment. 

Before the smile of the brown maiden had 
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widened sufficiently to show half her white 
teeth, Dorothy’s arms were clasped about her, 
and in the great universal language of tears she 
made known her trouble. 

Several passers-by stopped, and there was 
much talking and gesticulating, as if all were 
offering advice,— which doubtless was the case, 
—and then the Venetian girl took Dorothy by 
the hand, and with an understanding between 
them as perfect as if it had been expressed in 
words, they left the chattering group and tripped 
back up the quaint old street. 

Over a bridge or two, and then a few yards 
beside a canal,—it was but a very short dis- 
tance, although Dorothy seemed to have gone 
miles, —when a sudden turn brought them into 
the square where the great church stood. The 
bronze horses looked quite like familiar friends to 
Dorothy, who, dropping her companion’s hand, 
ran to the place where she had left her father. 

There were a number of people moving 
about the square, but Mr. Stoneman was no- 
where to be seen. Dorothy looked in every 
direction, and then the tears returned and again 
flooded her blue eyes. 

The little Venetian undoubtedly understood 
the situation, for she took Dorothy’s hand once 
more, and pointing in an opposite direction, 
murmured some unintelligible words, and 
Dorothy, drying her tears, went willingly with 
her in the direction indicated. 

A few minutes’ walk brought them to the 
side of the square, where a broad flight of steps 
led down to the water, and a row of long, slen- 
der black boats, or gondolas, were moored. 

They paused at the top, and the little brown 
girl looked up and down among the boatmen 
lying idly about. Very likely she was looking 
for some gondolier who was known to under- 
stand English. Dorothy’s glances also were 
wandering about, and all at once they fell on 
something that set her heart beating again in 
the most violent manner. 

There, on the shining blue-green waters be- 
fore her, was a gondola silently gliding toward 
the place where they were standing. The only 
occupant beside the Italian who stood up pro- 
pelling it was a boy somewhat older than her- 
self, wearing a sailor-cap and blouse. 

But it was neither the fine gondola nor its 
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occupants that caused the commotion under 
Dorothy’s bodice. It was the fond, familiar 
sight of an American flag which she saw flying 
at the stern of the boat! Never before, though 
she loved them well, had the Stars and Stripes 
appeared half so dear and beautiful to her. 

With acry of welcome that startled the idlers 
about the landing, she ran down the stone steps, 
and reached the water’s edge just at the moment 
that the graceful gondola came alongside. 





**THE LITTLE GIRLS LOOKED AT EACH OTHER, AND THEN 


BOTH SMILED.”” (SEE PAGE 777.) 


An instant later the boy, cap in hand, was 
standing beside her. He was a head taller than 
she, with the friendliest gray eyes imaginable, 
and hair that looked bronze in the sunshine. 

Dorothy saw that he was almost as distinctly 
American as the flag. Eagerly, as if she feared 
he might escape before she could make known 
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her need, she burst out, in a tone the genuine 
distress of which there was no mistaking: 
‘Oh, excuse me, but you ave an American, 
are n’t you ? and won’t you please help me to 
find my father? I’ve lost him, and don’t know 
The tears were 


” 


my way or—or anything. 
coming again. 

“ Don’t—don’t cry,” said the boy, replacing 
his cap with one hand. “You'll soon find 
your father.” And then, by way of further 
consolation, he added: “One can’t get lost for 
very long in Venice.” 

Dorothy held an entirely different opinion, 
but she did not contradict him. She brokenly 
told him of the morning’s experience, not for- 
getting the part the little brown girl (who had 
drawn near and was watching them with deep 
interest) had played. 

“Do you remember the name of the hotel 
where you are staying?” he asked, as she 
paused to tuck away her handkerchief some- 
where beneath the folds of her frock. 

“The Grand Hotel,” answered Dorothy, her 
face lighting up. ‘‘ Papa said it had quite a 
homelike sound.” 

The boy’s eyes looked friendlier than ever as 
he said: 

“TI don’t know your name yet.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Dorothy, “I forgot we 
were strangers!” Then they both laughed, 
and the little Venetian, being within the influ- 
ence, smiled. 

“T ’m Dorothy Stoneman,’ 


’ 


she continued, 
“and we live in Chicago. And, oh, I'd like so 
much to find out Aer name!” —indicating the lit- 
tle brown girl. ‘‘ She has been so good to me!” 

“That ’s easy to find out,” replied the boy. 
And, to Dorothy’s surprise, he addressed the 
little Venetian in her own tongue. 

“Her name is Bettina,” he announced a 
moment later. 

“Please tell her how much I thank her,” 
said Dorothy, “and that I want her to stay 
with me till I find my father, and he ’ll give 
her some money.” 

This was duly interpreted, and the brown 
face beamed. 

“Now,” said the young knight, “I ’ll take 
you to the hotel. Your father would very likely 
go back there first, I believe, for a guide.” 


TIMELY RESTORATION. 
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He spoke a few words in Italian to the man 
who had remained standing in the gondola, an 
apparently interested spectator throughout the 
Silently the boat was turned about 
Doro- 
thy was gallantly assisted to a seat. Bettina 
stepped lightly in without help. Then the boy 
seated himself, facing Dorothy, and the gondola 


interview. 
and brought to a standstill at the steps. 


glided out on the smooth, bright water. 

It was like a scene out of a story-book, and 
in the pleasant novelty of the situation Dorothy 
forgot her troubles. 

Before the hotel came in sight she and her 
new acquaintance were on terms of friendship 
that under ordinary circumstances it would 
have taken weeks to reach. In the exchange 
of confidences she learned that her compan- 
ion’s name was Paul Mathews, that he and his 
parents had been living in Venice a year, and 
that their home was in Boston, where they ex- 
pected to return in the autumn, to which time 
he was longingly locking forward. 

The marble front of the hotel was 
pointed out, and, as they drew near, Dorothy 


soon 


recognized among several figures on the porch 
the form of her father. Some one in the group 
called his attention to the approaching gondola, 
and then there was a waving of hands and the 
sound of voices exchanging happy greetings 
across the canal, and a few minutes later the 
little party alighted at the steps. 

Mr. Stoneman’s face still wore an anxious 
look. He had been just about setting out with 
a guide to search for Dorothy. 

Introductions and explanations 
and Bettina’s eyes sparkled at sight of the silver 
coins that Dorothy’s father placed in her little 


followed, 


brown palm. 

To Paul he gave his warmest thanks, with 
many a hearty handshake. 

“ After this I shall be prouder than ever of 
Young America,” added Mr. Stoneman, putting 
his arm about Paul’s shoulders. ‘‘ There are no 
boys in the world like those of my own country.” 

“Tt was the flag I noticed first,” cried Doro- 
thy. “If it had n’t been for that I might n’t 
have seen Paul. How lovely it is” —looking 
at him admiringly— “ to think you always carry 
our flag on your gondola!” 
“But I don’t—always,’ 


replied Paul, hon- 
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estly ; “only on American holidays. Of course 
we celebrate the glorious Fourth, and this being 
the Fourth of July—” 

“Oh, no,” gasped Dorothy, interrupting ; “ it 
can’t be!” 

It had fallen like a bolt from a clear sky. 
A vision of Chicago, and Elmer Dewey, and 
the flag that had been lying folded in the bottom 
of the trunk for three months, came before her. 

“Papa, papa!” she cried reproachfully, 
“how could we forget it?” 

Mr. Stoneman stared blankly, and Bettina’s 
eyes grew grave with wondering what all the 
excitement was about. 

“There ’s plenty of time yet to celebrate,” 
ventured Paul, who had not fully grasped the 
situation. ; 

“ You don’t understand,” sorrowfully replied 
Dorothy. And then she told him about her 
playmate at home, and of his parting gift, which 
she had promised to display on Independence 
Day, wherever she might happen to be. 

“I ll be so ashamed to tell him that I for- 
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got it was the Fourth until almost noon,” she 
concluded, with a deep sigh. The thought of the 
offense against patriotism was overwhelming 
“Tt can’t be helped,” said Mr. Stoneman, in 
a sympathizing voice. ‘“ We must get the flag 
out now, and make the best of a bad matter.’ 
Paul had taken out his watch and was i: 
tently looking at it; then for the second time 
that morning he came to Dorothy’s rescue. 
This time he brought an inspiration instead of 
a gondola, but it served her need just as well. 
“We ’ve all forgotten about the difference of 
time,” he said, his gray eyes dark in their ear- 
“It’s not quite five o’clock in the 
The people there 


nestness. 
morning in Chicago now. 
are just waking up.” 

The sunshine broke out on Dorothy’s fac« 
and her feet began to dance. She grasped 
Bettina by her disengaged hand, and in an 
ecstasy of delight cried out: 

“Get the flag, quick, papa! Just think of 
it; Elmer’s not up yet, the day is n’t begun, and 
we have n’t lost the Fourth of July, after all!” 





A WONDERFUL BOY. 


WE met in the midst of a dream; 
But I ’m waiting for him to come true! 
The style of his nose I ’ve completely forgot, 
But his eyes, I remember, were blue. 


It was just 8 p.m. by the clock— 
Which stood, I recall, on its head— 
When his mother spoke up and_ said: 
“Kiss me, my son, 
And run away quickly to bed.” 


I thought that the next thing would be 
Loud wrath and perhaps even tears; 
But instead—well, I really give you my word 

That I’ve not been so staggered for years! 


For he mumbled, this wonderful boy— 
(I can feel my astonishment yet! ) : 
“It’s a pity I can’t go at seven, when you 
know 
How tired and sleepy I get 


? 


I felt myself falling away— 
(In dreams chairs collapse without squeak- 
ing), 
And when I came to, the first thing that I 
heard 
Was the voice of the fond mother speaking. 


She was kind, she was patient, but firm ; 
And her calm words decided his fate: 
“It is settled, my son, that a boy of your size 

Must learn to sit up until e7g/z.” 


I sat on the floor, and I stared 

In a dazed way from one to the other; 
Then I said: “ You are truly a wonderful boy, 
” 


And the son of a wonderful mother! 
Frances Wilson. 
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HOW MOSES 


(A True Story of the Civi 


WAS 


EMANCIPATED. 


l War. See page 862.) 





By Susan Hunt! 


NGTON HOOKER. 





“Mama, mama, where did this 
photograph of a darky with such funny, wide- 


open eyes, and why are you keeping it?” asked 


you get 


Fritz, who had been 
rummaging in the 
drawer of an old bu- 
reau sacred to relics 
of bygone days. Mrs. 
Reed paused a mo- 
ment her way 
through the 
and exclaimed: ‘ Oh, 
Fritz, what ave you 
doing in that drawer? 
Shut it up. There are 
all sorts of valuable 
rubbishy things 


on 
room, 


and 
there—things I shall 
have time to 
until you 
grown 


never 
look 
children 
up, and I am a gray 
old grandmother with 


over 
are 


nothing else to do.” 
Mrs. Reed had taken 
the photograph in her 
hand, and was utterly 
oblivious of  Fritz’s 
presence. Her mind 
was in the past. It 
not the photo- 
graph, but the glimpse 
she had of the drawer, 
its old letters, 
shoulder-straps, army 
buttons, bits of Con- 


Was 


with 


federate scrip that had 
papered a room she 
saw in Vicksburg, and 


other odd relics. She 


a few moments’ thinking. “Papa sent me 
the picture while he was in the army. That 


colored man has quite a history. This even- 





MOSES ARRIVES IN CAMP BY THE “ AIR LINE.” 


wondered how 
she came by that battered and faded old 
pieture. 


“T remember this now,” said mama, after 


even 
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ing ask your father to tell you ‘How Moses 
was Emancipated.’” 
When Mr. Reed opened the front door that 
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evening he was at once surrounded by a clam- 
orous group of children, all talking at once. 

“Tell us about Moses precipitated!” cried 
Betty’s shrill treble, a little higher than the 
others. 

“No, no, Betty; not precipitated,” said 
Dan. 

“Well, Moses anticipated, then,” said she. 

They all laughed, and Miss Betty subsided. 

Her father picked her up and led the way 
into the sitting-room. 

Mr. Reed was a busy man, absorbed in the 
cares of a large business. He found little time 
to think of the past, and the old Civil War days 
were sometimes almost like a dream to him, or 
seemed as if belonging to some previous exis- 
tence. He had served three years in an en- 
gineer regiment that was transferred from one 
army-corps to another as their work was needed, 
and as much of it was repairing and building 
bridges and railroads in the hostile country, he 
could tell of many a skirmish with bushwhack- 
ers that belongs to the unwritten history of the 
war. 

It was a rare treat for the children when 
they could lead him to tell some of the strange 
and thrilling exploits in which he had taken 
part. 

After tea, when they were all gathered around 
the fireplace with its bright wood fire, and Betty 
had climbed into his lap and nestled her head 
against him in a persuasive way, their father 
told them ‘‘ How Moses was Emancipated.” 


You all have heard that the siege of Vicks- 
burg lasted many months. During the first 
part of the siege our regiment was engaged in 
very important and sometimes very dangerous 
work in front of Vicksburg. We had a num- 
ber of times to run the blockade, and our work 
on the fortifications was often directly under 
the enemy’s guns. One day orders came for 
us to join the forces in the rear of the city. 
We crossed the river, and reached the other 
side after a roundabout march. Our regiment 
was placed in front of one of the enemy’s most 
formidable fortifications. At first we were 
some distance away, but we gradually worked 
up with our approaches until we were within 


speaking distance. We came so near that we 
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and talk in as 
Occasionally 


could “ pass the time o’ day’ 
friendly a way as you please. 
our men would throw the poor, hungry fellows 
opposite a bit of bacon or a bite of hardtack 

We were fairly starving them out, and when 
they surrendered there was not a bit of flour or 
fresh beef in the city. They had long been 
living on mule and horse meat and corn meal. 
An order came at this time for a secret and 
dangerous service, and we learned that we 
were to undermine a part of the fort and blow 
itup. The entrance to the tunnel was covered 
with a thick growth of underbrush, and secretly 
and silently our brave sappers and miners did 
their work. 

We made a long tunnel, with a gradual de- 
scent, flat at the bottom and arched overhead. 
The men passed the dirt out one to the other 
in pails and baskets, and it was carefully dis- 
tributed inside of our earthworks so as not to 
attract attention. The work progressed slowly 
but surely, until finally the day came when it 
was ready for the mine. Our men carried in 
keg after keg of powder until there were about 
three thousand pounds in the end of the mine. 
Then fuses were so placed as to connect the 
kegs, to make sure of an instantaneous explo- 
sion. When the mine was finished the tunnel 
was packed solidly with earth for some distance, 
the fuse being carried through the barrier by 
means of a tube. 

When everything was ready our men came 
out, leaving one man, a plucky fellow with 
nerves like steel and a sure hand, to light the 
fuse. It was a critical moment when the men 
lying in the intrenchments awaited the result. 
Our brave comrade had scarcely joined us 
when the explosion took place. 

We saw what looked like a volcano before 
us. Stones, camp equipage, and clouds of dirt 
were blown into the air, and one nondescript 
black mass was thrown directly into our camp. 
Imagine our surprise, when this bit of wreck 
unrolled itself, at seeing the blackest and most 
scared looking dafky we ever beheld! —his 
eyes fairly protruding from their sockets. As 
he came plump down on a pile of soft earth, 
and a moment later rolled off on to the ground, 
we were about as much amazed as he was. Mar- 
velous as it may seem, the man was as sound 
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as a dollar, not a bone broken. As soon as he 
could articulate he said: 

‘“Wha-wha-whar is I?” 

‘Safe, safe in the Promised Land!” said our 
adjutant. 

“Good Lawd, how ’d I get here?” 

“| ’spect you came in a ‘chariot of fire’!” 
replied the adjutant, who was never at a loss. 

The bewildered darky looked around him in 
a dazed sort of way, utterly unable to locate 
himself; but the blue coats of our soldiers and 
the practical character of the camp seemed to 
convince him that he was yet in the world. It 
took him several days to pull himself together, 
and after that we had great sport with him in 
the camp, where he was a prime favorite. He 
used to say: 

‘“‘Gen’lemen, I admiah to stay heah; but if 
ye gwine send me back, I pray de Lawd ye 
won't do it de way I come!” 

He told us direful stories of the straits of 
those inside of the city. He said: ‘ My missis 
she lib in a cave ’side ob de road, for feah of 


de bomb-shells. Her ha’r done all come out, 


and she look moah like a scarecrow dan her 
own putty self.” 
He gave us some valuable information in 
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regard to the fortifications and resources of 
the enemy. He was delighted to be among 
the ‘ Yankees,” 
longer a slave. 

When the boys questioned him about his 
flight, he said: 

“IT were just lightin: de kindlin’ to het up de 
colonel a dish o’ mule soup when de summons 
come, and I was fired in de air like a rocket. 
I dunno what all became ob de colonel or de 
soup.”’ 

“What did you think, Moses, when you 


and to feel that he was no 


were flying through the air?” was one of the 
inquiries put to him. 

“IT done hab no use for thinkin’. ”T were too 
suddint like; but, good Lawd, how de wind 
blew!” 

“Did n’t you think that the last day had 
come?” asked another soldier, upon joining 
the group. 

“No, sah. I tawt de debbles was all let 
loose.” 

Moses proved a very good cook, and our 
colonel appropriated him for his own particu- 
lar use. He always called him his “ 
and was never tired telling over the mess-table 
the story of ““ How Moses was Emancipated.” 
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71s, the ninth of the ** lon 
boy in a cruise on the Pacific coast. Though he falls 
by his brief experience at sea. 





g-stories-complete-in-one-number, 


’ tells the exciting adventures of a runawa 
into bad company, he finds a good friend, and benef 





CHAPTER I, 
’*FRISCO KID, AND THE NEW BOY. 


’Frisco Kip was discontented — discontented 
and disgusted ; though this would have seemed 
impossible to the boys who fished from the dock 
above and envied him mightily. He frowned, 
got up from where he had been sunning him- 
“ Dazzler’s” cabin, and kicked 
Then he stretched 


self on top of the 
off his heavy rubber boots. 
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himself on the narrow side-deck and dangled 
his feet in the cool salt water. 

‘Now, that ’s freedom,” thought the boys 
who watched him. Besides, those long s 
boots, reaching the hips and buckled to the 
leather strap about the waist, held a strange 
and wonderful fascination for them. They did 
not know that ’Frisco Kid did not possess such 
things as shoes ; that the boots were an old pair 


of Pete Le Maire’s and were three sizes too 
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large for him; nor could they guess how un- 
comfortable they were to wear on a hot sum- 
mer day. 

[he cause of ’Frisco Kid’s discontent was 
those very boys who sat on the string-piece 
and admired him; but his disgust was the re- 
sult of quite another event. Further, the Daz- 
zler was short one in its crew, and he had to do 
more work than was justly his share. He did 
not mind the cooking, nor the washing down 
of the decks and the pumping; but when it 
came to the paint-scrubbing and dish-washing, 
he rebelled. He felt that he had earned the 
right to be exempt from such scullion work. 
That was all the green boys were fit for; while 
he could make or take in sail, lift anchor, steer, 
and make landings. 

“Stan’ from un’er!” Pete Le Maire, cap- 
taiti of the Dazzler and lord and master of 
’Frisco Kid, threw a bundle into the cockpit 
and came aboard by the starboard rigging. 

“Come! Queeck!” he shouted to the boy 
who owned the bundle, and who now hesitated 
on the dock. It was a good fifteen feet to the 
deck of the sloop, and he could not reach the 
steel stay by which he must descend. 

“Now! One, two, threé!” the Frenchman 
counted good-naturedly, after the manner of all 
captains when their crews are short-handed. 

The boy swung his body into space and 
gripped the rigging. A moment later he struck 
the deck, his hands tingling warmly from the 
friction. 

“ Kid, dis is ze new sailor. I make your 
acquaintance.” Pete smirked and bowed, and 
stood aside. ‘“ Mistaire Sho Bronson,” he 
added as an afterthought. 

The two boys regarded each other silently 
fora moment. They were evidently about the 
same age, though the stranger looked the 
heartier and the stronger of the two. ’Frisco 
Kid put out his hand, and they shook. 

“So you ’re thinking of tackling the water, 
eh?” he asked. 

Joe Bronson nodded, and glanced curiously 
about him before answering. “Yes; I think 
the Bay life will suit me for a while, and then, 
when I ’ve got used to it, I’m going to sea in 
the forecastle.” 

“In the what? In the whaé, did you say?” 


VoL. XXIX.—99. 
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“In the forecastle—the place where the 
sailors live,” he explained, flushing and feeling 
doubtful of his pronunciation. 

“Oh, the fo’c’sle. Know anything about 
going to sea?” 

“ Yes—no; that is, except what I ’ve read.” 

’Frisco Kid whistled, turned on his heel in a 
lordly manner, and went into the cabin. 

“Going to sea!” he remarked to himself as 
he built the fire and set about cooking supper ; 
“in the ‘ forecastle,’ too—and thinks he ’Il like 
ti” 

In the meanwhile Pete Le Maire was show- 
ing the new-comer about the sloop as though he 
were a guest. Such affability and charm did 
he display that ’Frisco Kid, popping his head 
up through the scuttle to call them to supper, 
nearly choked in his effort to suppress a grin. 

Joe Bronson enjoyed that supper. The food 
was rough but good, and the smack of the salt 
air and the sea-fittings around him gave zest to 
his appetite. The cabin was clean and snug, 
and, though not large, the accommodations sur- 
prised him. Every bit of space was utilized. 
The table swung to the centerboard-case on 
hinges, so that when not in use it actually occu- 
pied almost no room at all. On either side, and 
partly under the deck, were two bunks. The 
blankets were rolled back, and they sat on the 
well-scrubbed bunk boards while they ate. A 
swinging sea-lamp of brightly polished brass 
gave them light, which in the daytime could be 
obtained through the four deadeyes, or small 
round panes of heavy glass which were fitted 
into the walls of the cabin. On one side of 
the door were the stove and wood-box, on the 
other the cupboard. The front end of the 
cabin was ornamented with a couple of rifles 
and a shot-gun, while exposed by the rolled- 
back blankets of Pete’s bunk was a cartridge- 
lined belt carrying a brace of revolvers. 

It all seemed like a dream to Joe. Count- 
less times he had imagined scenes somewhat 
similar to this; but here he was, right in the 
midst of it, and already it seemed as though he 
had known his two companions for years. 
Pete was smiling genially at him across the 
board. His was really a villainous countenance, 
but to Joe it seemed only “ weather-beaten.” 
’Frisco Kid was describing to him, between 
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mouthfuls, the last sou’easter the Dazzler had 
weathered, and Joe experienced an increasing 
awe for this boy who had lived so long upon 
the water and knew so much about it. 

The captain, however, drank a glass of wine, 
and topped it off with a second and a third, 
and then, a vicious flush lighting his swarthy 
face, stretched out on top of his blankets, 
where he soon was snoring loudly. 

“ Better turn in and get a couple of hours’ 
sleep,” ’Frisco Kid said kindly, pointing Joe’s 
bunk out to him. “We ’ll most likely be up 
the rest of the night.” 

Joe obeyed, but he could not fall asleep so 
readily as the others. He lay with his eyes 
wide open, watching the hands of the alarm- 
clock that hung in the cabin, and thinking 
how quickly event had followed event in the 
last twelve hours. Only that very morning he 
had been a school-boy, and now he was a 
sailor, shipped on the Dazzler, and bound he 
knew not whither. His fifteen years increased 
to twenty at the thought of it, and he felt every 
inch a man—a sailor-man at that. He wished 
Charley and Fred could see him now. Well, 
they would hear of it quick enough. He could 
see them talking it over, and the other boys 
crowding around. “Who?” “What! —Joe 
Bronson?” “ Yes, he’s run away to sea. Used 
to chum with us, you know.” 

Joe pictured the scene proudly. Then he 
softened at the thought of his mother worrying, 
but hardened again at the recollection of his 
father. Not that his father was not good and 
kind; but he did not understand boys, Joe 
thought. That was where the trouble lay. 
Only that morning he had said that the world 
was n’t a play-ground, and that the boys who 
thought it was were liable to make sore mis- 
takes and be glad to get home again. Well, 
he knew that there was plenty of hard work 
and rough experience in the world; but 4e 
also thought boys had some rights and should 
be allowed to do a lot of things without being 
questioned. He ’d show him he could take 
care of himself; and, anyway, he could write 
home after he got settled down to his new life. 

A skiff grazed the side of the Dazzler softly 
and interrupted his reveries. He wondered 
why he had not heard the sound of the row- 
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locks. 
pit-rail and came into the cabin. 

“ Bli’ me, if ’ere they ain’t snoozin’,” said the 
first of the new-comers, deftly rolling ’Frisco 
Kid out of his blankets with one hand and 
reaching for the wine-bottle with the other. 

Pete put his head up on the other side of 
the centerboard, his eyes heavy with sleep, and 
made them welcome. 

“’Oo ’s this?” asked “the Cockney,” as 
’Frisco Kid called him, smacking his lips over 
the wine and rolling Joe out upon the floor. 
“ Passenger? ”’ 

“No, no,” Pete made haste to answer. “Ze 
new sailor-man. Vaire good boy.” 

“Good boy or not, he ’s got to keep his 
tongue a-tween his teeth,” growled the second 
new-comer, who had not yet spoken, glaring 
fiercely at Joe. 

“T say,” queried the other man, “ 
‘e whack up on the loot? I ’ope as me an’ Bill 


Then two men jumped over the cock- 


’ 


"ow does 


‘ave a square deal.” 

‘“‘Ze Dazzler she take one share—what you 
call—one third; den we split ze rest in five 
shares. Five men, five shares. Vaire good.” 

It was all Greek to Joe, except he knew that 
he was in some way the cause of the quarrel. 
In the end Pete had his way, and the new- 
comers gave in after much grumbling. After 
they had drunk their coffee all hands went on 
deck. 

‘Just stay in the cockpit an’ keep out of 
their way,” ’Frisco Kid whispered to Joe. 
“T ’ll teach you the ropes an’ everything when 
we ain’t in a hurry.” 

Joe’s heart went out to him in sudden grati- 
tude, for the strange feeling came to him that, 
of those on board, to ’Frisco Kid, and to 
’Frisco Kid only, could he look for help in 
Already a dislike for Pete was 
Why, he could not 
A creaking of 


time of need, 
growing up within him. 
say—he just simply felt it. 
blocks for’ard, and the huge mainsail loomed 
above him in the night. Bill cast off the bow- 
line. The Cockney followed with the stern. 
’Frisco Kid gave her the jib as Pete jammed 
up the tiller, and the Dazzler caught the breeze, 
heeling over for mid-channel. Joe heard some 
talking in low tones of not putting up the side- 
lights, and of keeping a sharp lookout, but all 
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he could comprehend was that some law of 
navigation was being violated. 

The water-front lights of Oakland began to 
slip past. Soon the stretches of docks and the 
shadowy ships began to be broken by dim 
sweeps of marsh-land, and Joe knew that they 
were heading out for San Francisco Bay. The 
wind was blowing from the north in mild squalls, 
and the Dazzler cut noiselessly through the 
landlocked water. 

“Where are we going?” Joe asked the 
Cockney, in an endeavor to be friendly and at 
the same time satisfy his curiosity. 

“Oh, my pardner ’ere, Bill—we ’re goin’ to 
take a cargo from ’is factory,” that worthy 
airily replied. 

Joe thought he was rather a funny-looking 
individual to own a factory ; but conscious that 
stranger things yet might be found in this new 
world he was entering, he said nothing. He 
had already exposed himself to ’Frisco Kid in 
the matter of his pronunciation of “ fo’c’sle,” 
and he had no desire further to show his igno- 
rance. 

A little after that he was sent in to blow out 
the cabin lamp. The Dazzler tacked about 
and began to work in toward the north shore. 
Everybody kept silent, save for occasional 
whispered questions and answers which passed 
between Bill and the captain. Finally the 
sloop was run into the wind and the jib and 
mainsail lowered cautiously. 

“Short hawse, you know,” Pete whispered to 
’Frisco Kid, who went for’ard and dropped the 
anchor, paying out the slightest quantity of 
slack. 

The Dazzler’s skiff was brought alongside, as 
was also the small boat the two strangers had 
come aboard in. 

“See that that cub don’t make a fuss,” Bill 
commanded in an undertone, as he joined his 
partner in his own boat. 

“Can you row?” ’Frisco Kid asked as 
they got into the other boat. Joe nodded his 
head. ‘‘ Then take these oars, and don’t make 
a racket.” 

’Frisco Kid took the second pair, while Pete 
steered. Joe noticed that the oars were muf- 
fled with sennit, and that even the rowlock 
sockets were protected by leather. It was im- 
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possible to make a noise except by a mis-stroke, 
and Joe had learned to row on Lake Merrit 
well enough to avoid that. They followed in 
the wake of the first boat, and glancing aside, 
he saw they were running along the length of 
a pier which jutted out from the land. A 
couple of ships, with riding-lanterns burning 
brightly, were moored to it, but they kept just 
beyond the edge of the light. He stopped 
rowing at the whispered command of ’Frisco 
Kid. Then the boats grounded like ghosts on 
a tiny beach, and they clambered out. 

Joe followed the men, who picked their way 
carefully up a twenty-foot bank. At the top he 
found himself on a narrow railway track which 
ran between huge piles of rusty scrap-iron. 
These piles, separated by tracks, extended in 
every direction, he could not tell how far, 
though in the distance he could see the vague 
outlines of some great factory-like building. 
The men began to carry loads of the iron down 
to the beach, and Pete, gripping him by 
the arm and again warning him to not make 
any noise, told him to do likewise. At the 
beach they turned their loads over to ’Frisco 
Kid, who loaded them, first in one skiff and 
then in the other. As the boats settled under 
the weight, he kept pushing them farther and 
farther out, in order that they should keep clear 
of the bottom. 

Joe worked away steadily, though he could 
not help marveling at the queerness of the 
whole business. Why should there be such a 
mystery about it, and why such care taken to 
maintain silence? He had just begun to ask 
himself these questions, and a horrible suspi- 
cion was forming itself in his mind, when he 
heard the hoot of an owl from the direction of 
the beach. Wondering at an owl being in so 
unlikely a place, he stooped to gather a fresh 
load of iron. But suddenly a man sprang out 
of the gloom, flashing a dark lantern full upon 
him. Blinded by the light, he staggered back. 
Then a revolver in the man’s hand went off. 
All Joe realized was that he was being shot at, 
while his legs manifested an overwhelming de- 
sire to get away. Even if he had so wished, 
he could not very well have stayed to explain 


to the excited man with the smoking revolver. 
So he took to his heels for the beach, colliding 
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with another man with a dark lantern who 
came running around the end of one of the 
piles of iron. This man quickly 
regained his feet, and peppered away at Joe as 


second 


he flew down the bank. 

He dashed out into the water for the boat. 
Pete at the bow oars and ’Frisco Kid at the 
stroke had the skiff’s nose pointed seaward and 
were calmly awaiting his arrival. They had their 
oars all ready for the start, but they held them 
quietly at rest, notwithstanding that both men 
on the bank had begun to fire at them. The 
other skiff lay closer inshore, partially aground. 
Bill was trying to shove it off, and was calling 
on the Cockney to lend a hand; but that gen- 
tleman had lost his head completely, and came 
floundering through the water hard after Joe. 
No sooner had Joe climbed in over the stern 
than he followed him. This extra weight on 
the stern of the heavily loaded craft nearly 
swamped them; as it was, a dangerous quan- 
tity of water was shipped. In the meantime 
the men on the bank had reloaded their pistols 
and opened fire again, this time with better 
aim. Thealarmhad spread. Voices and cries 
could be heard from the ships on the pier, 
along which men were running. In the distance 
a police whistle was being frantically blown. 

“Get out!” ’Frisco Kid shouted. ‘“ You 
ain’t a-going to sink us if I know it. Go and 
help your pardner!” 

But the Cockney’s teeth were chattering with 
fright, and he was too unnerved to move or 
speak. 

“T’row ze crazy man out!” Pete ordered 
from the bow. At this moment a bullet shat- 
tered an oar in his hand, and he coolly pro- 
ceeded to ship a spare one. 

“Give us a hand, Joe,” ’Frisco Kid com- 


ie) 


manded. 

Joe understood, and together they seized the 
terror-stricken creature and flung him over- 
board. ‘Two or three bullets splashed about 
him as he came to the surface just in time to be 
picked up by Bill, who had at last succeeded 
in getting clear. 

“Now,” Pete called, and a few strokes into 
the darkness quickly took them out of the zone 
of fire. 

So much water had been shipped that the 
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light skiff was in danger of sinking at any mo- 
ment. While the other two rowed, and by the 
Frenchman’s orders, Joe began to throw out 
the iron. This saved them for the time being: 
but just as they swept alongside the Dazzler 
the skiff lurched, shoved a side under, and 
turned turtle, sending the remainder of the iron 
to the bottom. Joe and ’Frisco Kid came up 
side by side, and together they clambered 
aboard with the skiff’s painter in tow. Pete 
had already arrived, and now helped them out. 

By the time they had canted the water out 
of the swamped boat, Bill and his partner ap- 
peared on the scene. All hands worked rap- 
idly, and almost before Joe could realize, the 
mainsail and jib had been hoisted, the anchor 
broken out, and the Dazzler was leaping down 
the channel. Off a bleak piece of marshland, 
Bill and the Cockney said good-by and cast 
loose in their skiff. Pete, in the cabin, be- 
wailed their bad luck in various languages, 
and sought consolation in the wine-bottle. 

The wind freshened as they got clear of the 
land, and soon the Dazzler was heeling it with 
her lee deck buried and the water churning by 
half-way up the cockpit-rail. Side-lights had 
been hung out. ’Frisco Kid was steering, and 
by his side sat Joe, pondering over the events 
of the night. 

He could no longer blind himself to the facts. 
His mind was in a whirl of apprehension. If 
he had done wrong, he reasoned, he had done 
it through ignorance ; and he did not feel shame 
for the past so much as he did fear of the 
future. His companions were thieves and rob- 
bers—the Bay pirates, of whose unlawful deeds 
he had heard vague tales. And here he was, 
right in the midst of them, already possessing 
information which could send them to State’s 
prison. This very fact, he knew, would force 
them to keep a sharp watch upon him and so 
lessen his chances of escape. But escape he 
would, at the very first opportunity. 

At this point his thoughts were interrupted by 
a sharp squall, which hurled the Dazzler over 
till the sea rushed inboard. ’Frisco Kid luffed 
quickly, at the same time slacking off the main- 
sheet. Then, single-handed,—for Pete re- 
mained below, and Joe sat still looking idly 
on,—he proceeded to reef down. 
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CHAPTER II. 
JOE TRIES TAKING FRENCH LEAVE. 


THE squall which had so nearly capsized the 
Dazzler was of short duration, but it marked 
the rising of the wind, and soon puff after puff 
was shrieking down upon them out of the north. 
(he mainsail was spilling the wind, and slap- 
ping and thrashing about till it seemed it would 
tear itself to pieces. The sloop was rolling 
wildly in the quick sea which had come up. 
Everything was in confusion; but even Joe’s 
untrained eye showed him that it was an orderly 
confusion. He could see that ’Frisco Kid knew 
just what to do, and just how to doit. As he 
watched him he learned a lesson, the lack of 
which has made failures of the lives of many 
men— knowledge of one’s own capacities. 'Frisco 
Kid knew what he was able to do, and because 
of this he had confidence in himself. He was 
cool and self-possessed, working hurriedly but 
not carelessly. There was nobungling. Every 
reef-point was drawn down to stay. Other 
accidents might occur, but the next squall, or 
the next forty squalls, would not carry one of 
these reef-knots away. 

He called Joe for’ard to help stretch the 
mainsail by means of swinging on the peak and 
throat halyards. To lay out on the long bow- 
sprit and put a single reef in the jib was a 
slight task compared with what had been al- 
ready accomplished; so a few moments later 
they were again in the cockpit. Under the 
other lad’s directions, Joe flattened down the 
jib-sheet, and, going into the cabin, let down a 
foot or so of centerboard. ‘The excitement of 
the struggle had chased all unpleasant thoughts 
from his mind. Patterning after the other boy, 
he had retained his coolness. He had executed 
his orders without fumbling, and at the same 
time without undue slowness. Together they 
had exerted their puny strength in the face of 
violent nature, and together they had outwitted 
her. 

He came back to where his companion 
stood at the tiller steering, and he felt proud 
of him and of himself. And when he read the 
unspoken praise in ’ Frisco Kid’s eyes he blushed 
like a girl at her first compliment. But the 
next instant the thought flashed across him that 
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this boy was a thief, a common thief, and he 
instinctively recoiled. 
sheltered from the harsher things of the world. 
His reading, which had been of the best, had 
laid a premium upon honesty and uprightness, 


His whole life had been 


and he had learned to look with abhorrence 
upon the criminal classes. So he drew a little 
away from ’Frisco Kid and remained silent. 
But ’Frisco Kid, devoting all his energies to 
the handling of the sloop, had no time in which 
to remark this sudden change of feeling on the 
part of his companion. 

Yet there was one thing Joe found in himself 
that surprised him. While the thought of 
’Frisco Kid being a thief was repulsive to him, 
’Frisco Kid himself was not. Instead of feel- 
ing an honest desire to shun him, he felt drawn 
toward him. He could not help liking him, 
though he knew not why. Had he been a 
little older he would have understood that it 
was the lad’s good qualities which appealed to 
him—his coolness and self-reliance, his manli- 
ness and bravery, and a certain kindliness and 
sympathy in his nature. As it was, he thought 
it his own natural badness which prevented him 
from disliking ’Frisco Kid, and while he felt 
shame at his own weakness, he could not 
smother the sort of regard which he felt grow- 
ing up for this common thief, this Bay pirate. 

“Take in two or three feet on the skiff’s 
painter,” commanded ’Frisco Kid, who had an 
eye for everything. 

The skiff was towing with too long a painter, 
and was behaving very badly. Every once 
in a while it would hold back till the tow-rope 
tautened, then come leaping ahead and sheer- 
ing and dropping slack till it threatened to 
shove its nose under the huge whitecaps which 
roared hungrily on every hand. Joe climbed 
over the cockpit-rail upon the slippery after- 
deck, and made his way to the bitt to which 
the skiff was fastened. 

“Be careful,” ’Frisco Kid warned, as a 
heavy puff struck the Dazzler and careened her 
dangerously over on her side. ‘‘ Keep one 
turn round the bitt, and heave in on it when 
the painter slacks.” 

It was ticklish work for a greenhorn. Joe 
threw off all the turns save the last, which he 
held with one hand, while with the other he 
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attempted to bring in on the painter. But at 
that instant it tightened with a tremendous 
jerk, the boat sheering sharply into the crest 
of a heavy sea. The rope slipped from his 
hands and began to fly out over the stern. He 
clutched it frantically, and was dragged after it 
over the sloping deck. 

“Let her go! Let her go!” ’Frisco Kid 
































roared. 

Joe let go just as he was on the verge of 
going overboard, and the skiff dropped rapidly 
astern. He glanced in a shamefaced way at 
his companion, expecting to be sharply repri- 
manded for his awkwardness. But ’Frisco Kid 
smiled good-naturedly. 

“That ’s all right,” he said. ‘‘No bones 
broke, and nobody overboard. Better to lose 
a boat than a man any day. That ’s what I 
say. Besides, I should n’t have sent you out 
there. And there ’s no harm done. We can 
pick it up all right. Go in and drop some more 
centerboard,—a couple of ‘eet, —and then come 
out and do what I tell you. But don’t be ina 
hurry. Take it easy and sure.” 

Joe dropped the centerboard, and returned, 
to be stationed at the jib-sheet. 

“ Hard a-lee!” ’Frisco Kid cried, throwing 
the tiller down and following it with his body. 
“Cast off! That’s right! Now lend a hand 
on the main-sheet!”’ 

Together, hand over hand, they came in on 
the reefed mainsail. Joe began to warm up 
with the work. The Dazzler turned on her heel 
like a race-horse and swept into the wind, her 
canvas snarling and her sheets slatting like hail. 

“Draw down the jib-sheet!” 

Joe obeyed, and the head-sail, filling, forced 
her off on the other tack. This manceuver had 
turned Pete’s bunk from the lee to the weather 
side, and rolled him out on the cabin floor, 
where he lay in a drunken stupor. 

’Frisco Kid, with his back against the tiller, 
and holding the sloop off that it might cover 
their previous course, looked at him with an 
expression of disgust, and muttered: ‘“ The 
dog! We could well go to the bottom, for all 
he ’d care or do!”’ 

Twice they tacked, trying to go over the 
same ground, and then Joe discovered the skiff 
bobbing to windward in the starlit darkness. 
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“Plenty of time,” ’Frisco Kid cautioned, 


shooting the Dazzler into the wind toward it 
and gradually losing headway. 

“ Now!” 

Joe leaned over the side, grasped the trailing 
painter, and made it fast to the bitt. Then 
they tacked ship again and started on their way, 
Joe still felt sore over the trouble he had 
caused, but ’Frisco Kid quickly put him 
ease. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” he said. “‘ Everybody 
does that when they ’re beginning. Now, some 
men forget all about the trouble they had in 
learning, and get mad when a greeny makes a 
mistake. I never do. Why, I remember—” 

And here he told Joe of many of the mis- 
haps which fell to him when, as a little lad, he 
first went on the water, and of some of the 
severe punishments for the same which were 
measured out tohim. He had passed the run- 
ning end of a lanyard over the tiller-neck, and, 
as they talked, they sat side by side and close 
against each other, in the shelter of the cockpit. 

“What place is that?”’ Joe asked as they 
flew by a lighthouse perched on a rocky head- 
land. 

“Goat Island. They ’ve got a naval train- 
ing-station for boys over on the other side, and 
a torpedo magazine. ‘There ’s jolly good fish- 
ing, too—rock-cod. We ’ll pass to the lee of 
it and make across and anchor in the shelter of 
Angel Island. ‘There ’s a quarantine station 
there. Then, when Pete gets sober, we ’l] know 
where he wants to go. You can turn in now 
and get some sleep. I can manage all right.” 

Joe shook his head. There had been too 
much excitement for him to feel in the least like 
sleeping. He could not bear to think of it, 
with the Dazzler leaping and surging along, 
and shattering the seas into clouds of spray on 
her weather bow. His clothes had half dried 
already, and he preferred to stay on deck and 
enjoy it. The lights of Oakland had dwindled 
till they made only a hazy flare against the sky ; 
but to the south the San Francisco lights, top- 
ping hills and sinking into valleys, stretched 
miles upon miles. Starting from the great 
ferry building and passing on to Telegraph 
Hill, Joe was soon able to locate the principal 
places of the city. Somewhere over in that 
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maze of light and shadow was the home of his 
father, and perhaps even now they were think- 
ing and worrying about him; and over there 
his sister Bessie was sleeping cozily, to wake 
up in the morning and wonder why her bro- 
ther Joe did not come down to breakfast. 


I 


Joe shivered. 
slowly, his head drooped over on ’Frisco Kid’s 


It was almost morning. Then, 
shoulder, and soon he was fast asleep. 

“Come! Wake up! We ’re going into 
anchor.” 

Joe roused with a start, bewildered at the 
unusual scene; for sleep had banished his 
troubles for the time being, and he knew not 
Then he remembered. The 
Beyond, 


where he was. 
wind had dropped with the night. 
the heavy after-sea was still rolling, but the 
Dazzler was creeping up in the shelter of a 
rocky island. The sky was clear, and the air 
had the snap and vigor of early morning about 
it. The rippling water was laughing in the 
rays of the sun, just shouldering above the east- 
ern sky-line. ‘To the south lay Alcatraz Isl- 
and, and from its gun-crowned heights a flour- 
ish of trumpets saluted the day. In the west 
the Golden Gate yawned between the Pacific 
Ocean and San Francisco Bay. A full-rigged 
ship, with her lightest canvas, even to the sky- 
sails, set, was coming slowly in on the flood-tide. 

It was a pretty sight. Joe rubbed the sleep 
from his eyes and remained gazing till ’Frisco 
Kid told him to go for’ard and make ready 
for dropping the anchor. 

‘ Overhaul about fifty fathoms of chain,” he 
ordered, “and then stand by.” He eased the 
sloop gently into the wind, at the same time 
casting off the jib-sheet. 
yards and come in on the downhaul!” 


‘Let go the jib-hal- 


Joe had seen the manceuver performed the 
previous night, and so was able to carry it out 
with fair success. 

‘Now! 


out for turns! 


Over with the mud-hook! Watch 


Lively, now!” 

lhe chain flew out with startling rapidity, 
and brought the Dazzler to rest. ’Frisco Kid 
went for’ard to help, and together they lowered 
the mainsail, furled it in shipshape manner, 
made all fast with the gaskets, and put the 


crutches under the main-boom. 
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“Here ’s a bucket.” ’Frisco Kid passed 


him the article in question. ‘‘ Wash down the 


decks, and don’t be afraid of the water, nor of 


the dirt, neither. Here ’s a broom. Give it 
what for, and have everything shining. When 


you get that done, bail out the skiff ; she opened 
her seams a little last night. I’m going below 
to cook breakfast.” 

The water was soon slushing merrily over the 
deck, while the smoke pouring from the cabin 
stove carried a promise of good things to 
come. Time and again Joe lifted his head 
from his task to take in the scene. It was one 
to appeal to any healthy boy, and he was no 
exception. The romance of it stirred him 
strangely, and his happiness would have been 
complete could he have escaped remembering 
who and what his companions were. But the 
thought of this, and of Pete in his bleary, 
drunken sleep below, marred the beauty of the 
day. He had been unused to such things, and 
was shocked at the harsh reality of life. But 
instead of hurting him, as it might a lad of 
weaker nature, it had the opposite effect. It 
strengthened his desire to be clean and strong, 
and to not be ashamed of himself in his own 
eyes. He glanced about him and sighed. 
Why could not men be honest and true? It 
seemed too bad that he must go away and 
leave all this; but the events of the night were 
strong upon him, and he knew that in order to 
be true to himself he must escape. 

At this juncture he was called to breakfast. 
He discovered that ’Frisco Kid was as good a 
cook as he was sailor, and made haste to do 
justice to the fare. There were mush and con- 
densed milk, beefsteak and fried potatoes, and 
all topped off with good French bread, butter, 
and coffee. Pete did not join them, though 
’Frisco Kid attempted a couple of times to 
rouse him. He mumbled and grunted, half 
opened his bleared eyes, then went to snoring 
again. 

“Can’t tell when he’s going to get those 
spells,” ’Frisco Kid explained, when Joe, hav- 
ing finished washing the dishes, came on deck. 
‘Sometimes he won’t get that way for a month, 
and others he won’t be decent for a week at a 
stretch. Sometimes he ’s good-natured, and 
sometimes he ’s dangerous. So the best thing to 
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do is to let him alone and keep out of his way. 
And don’t cross him, for if you do there ’s 
liable to be trouble.” 

“Come on; let ’s take a swim,” he added, 
abruptly changing the subject to one more 
agreeable. ‘Can you swim?” 

Joe nodded. “What ’s that place?” he 
asked as he poised before diving, pointing to- 
ward a sheltered beach on the island, where 
there were several buildings and a large num- 
ber of tents. 

“Quarantine station. Lots of smallpox com- 
ing in now on the China steamers, and they 
make them go there till the doctors say they ’re 
safe to land. I tell you, they ’re strict about 
it, too. Why—” 

Splash! Had ’Frisco Kid finished his sen- 
tence just then, instead of diving overboard, 
much trouble might have been saved to Joe. 
But he did not finish it, and Joe dived after him. 

“T ’ll tell you what,” ’Frisco Kid suggested 
half an hour later, while they clung to the bob- 
stay preparatory to climbing out. “Let ’s 
catch a mess of fish for dinner, and then turn 
in and make up for the sleep we lost last night. 
What d’ you say?” 

They made a race to clamber aboard, but 
Joe was shoved over the side again. When he 
finally did arrive, the other lad had brought to 
light a pair of heavily leaded, large-hooked 
lines, and a mackerel-keg of salt sardines. 

“ Bait,” he said. ‘Just shove a whole one 
on. They ’re not a bit partic’lar. Swallow the 
bait, hook and all, and go—that ’s their caper. 
The fellow that don’t catch first fish has to 
clean ’em.” 

Both sinkers started on their long descent 
together, and seventy feet of line whizzed out 
before they came to rest. But at the instant 
his sinker touched the bottom Joe felt the 
struggling jerks of a hooked fish. As he began 
to haul in he glanced at ’Frisco Kid, and saw 
that he, too, had evidently captured a finny 
prize. The race between them was exciting. 
Hand over hand the wet lines flashed inboard ; 
but ’Frisco Kid was more expert, and his fish 
tumbled into the cockpit first. Joe’s followed 
an instant later— a three-pound rock-cod. He 
was wild with joy. It was magnificent, the 
largest fish he had ever landed or ever seen 
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landed. Over went the lines again, and up 
they came with two mates of the ones already 
captured. Itwassportroyal. Joe would have 
certainly continued till he had fished the Bay 
empty had not ’Frisco Kid persuaded him to 
stop. 


ce © 04 


Ve ’ve got enough for three meals now,” 
he said, “so there ’s no use in having them 
spoil. Besides, the more you catch, the more 
you clean, and you ’d better start in right away. 
I ’m going to bed.” 

Joe did not mind. In fact, he was glad he 
had not caught the first fish, for it helped out 
a little plan which had come to him while in 
swimming. He threw the last cleaned fish into 
a bucket of water, and glanced about him. 
quarantine station was a bare half-mile away, 
and he could make out a soldier pacing up and 
down at sentry duty on the beach. Going into 
the cabin, he listened to the heavy breathing 
of the sleepers. He had to pass so close to 
’Frisco Kid to get his bundle of clothes that he 
decided not to take them. Returning outside, 
he carefully pulled the skiff alongside, got 
aboard with a pair of oars, and cast off. 

At first he rowed very gently in the direction 
of the station, fearing the chance of noise if he 
made undue haste. But gradually he increased 
the strength of his strokes till he had settled 
down to the regular stride. When he had cov- 
ered half the distance he glanced about. Es- 
cape was sure now, for he knew, even if he 
were discovered, that it would be impossible for 
the Dazzler to get under way and head him off 
before he made the land and the protection of 
that man who wore the uniform of Uncle Sam. 

The report of a gun came to him from the 
shore, but his back was in that direction and he 
did not bother to turn around. A second re- 
port followed, and a bullet cut the water within 
a couple of feet of his oar-blade. This time 
he did turn around. The soldier on the beach 
was leveling his rifle at him for a third shot. 


The 


CuHaptTer III. 
JOE LOSES LIBERTY, AND FINDS A FRIEND. 


JOE was in a predicament, and a very tan- 
talizing one at that. A few minutes of hard 
rowing would bring him to the beach and to 
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safety; but on that beach, for some unaccount- 
able reason, stood a United States soldier who 
persisted in firing at him. 

When Joe saw the gun aimed at him for the 
third time, he backed water hastily. As a re- 
sult the skiff came toa standstill, and the soldier, 
lowering his rifle, regarded him intently. 
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Joe thought rapidly. The island was large. 
Perhaps there were no soldiers farther on, and 
if he only once got ashore he did not care how 
quickly they captured him. He might catch 
the smallpox, but even that was better than 
going back to the Bay pirates. He whirled 
the skiff half about to the right, and threw all 





‘““THEY SAT SIDE BY SIDE IN THE SHELTER OF THE COCKPIT.” (SEE PAGE 790.) 


“I want to come ashore! 
shouted out to him. 


Imp« ywrtant!” Joe 


The man in uniform shook his head. 
“ But it’s important, I tell you! Won't you 
let me come ashore? ” 

He took a hurried look in the direction of 
the Dazzler. The shots had evidently awakened 
Pete; for the mainsail had been hoisted, and as 
he looked he saw the anchor broken out and 
the jib flung to the breeze. 

“ Can’t land here!” the soldier shouted back. 
“ Smallpox!” 

“But I must!” he cried, choking down a 
half-sob and preparing to row. 

“Then I ’Il shoot,” was the cheering re- 
sponse, and the rifle came to shoulder again. 


VoL. XXIX.— 100 - 101. 


his strength against the oars. ‘The cove was 
quite wide, and the nearest point which he 
must go around a good distance away. Had 
he been more of a sailor he would have gone 
in the other direction for the opposite point, 
and thus had the wind on his pursuers. As it 
was, the Dazzler had a beam wind in which to 
overtake him. 

It was nip and tuck fora while. The breeze 
was light and not very steady, so sometimes he 
gained and sometimes they. Once it freshened 
till the sloop was within a hundred yards of 
him, and then it dropped suddenly flat, the 
Dazzler’s big mainsail flapping idly from side to 
side. 

‘Ah! you steal ze skiff, eh?” Pete howled 
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at him, running into the cabin for his rifle. “I 
fix you! Youcome back queeck, or I kill you!” 
But he knew the soldier was watching them 
from the shore, and did not dare to fire, even 
over the lad’s head. 

Joe did not think of this, for he, who had 
never been shot at in all his previous life, had 
been under fire twice in the last twenty-four 
hours. Once more or less could n’t amount to 
much. So he pulled steadily away, while Pete 
raved like a wild man, threatening him with all 
manner of punishments once he laid hands upon 
him again. ‘To complicate matters, ’Frisco Kid 
waxed mutinous. 

“Just you shoot him and I ’ll see you hung 
for it, see if I don’t,” he threatened. ‘ You ’d 
better let him go. He ’s a good boy and all 
right, and not raised for the life you and I are 
leading.” 

“You too, eh!” the Frenchman shrieked, 
beside himself with rage. “‘ Den I fix you, you 
rat!” 

He made a rush for the boy, but ’Frisco Kid 
led him a lively chase from cockpit to bowsprit 
and back again. A sharp capful of wind arriv- 
ing just then, Pete abandoned the one chase for 
the other. Springing to the tiller and slacking 
away on the main-sheet, —for the wind favored, 
—he headed the sloop down upon Joe. The 
latter made one tremendous spurt, then gave up 
in despair and hauled in his oars. Pete let go 
the main-sheet, lost steerage-way as he rounded 
up alongside the motionless skiff, and dragged 
Joe out. 

“ Keep mum,” ’Frisco Kid whispered to him 
while the irate Frenchman was busy fastening 
the painter. “Don’t talk back. Let him say 
all he wants to, and keep quiet. It ’ll be better 
for you.” 

But Joe’s Anglo-Saxon blood was up and he 
did not heed. 

“Look here, Mr. Pete, or whatever your 
name is,” he commenced, “I give you to un- 
derstand that I want to quit, and that I ’m 
going to quit. So you’d better put me ashore 
at once. If you don’t, I ’ll put you in prison, 
or my name ’s not Joe Bronson.” 

’Frisco Kid waited the outcome fearfully. 
Pete was aghast. He was being defied aboard 
his own vessel, and by a boy. Never had such 
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a thing been heard of. He knew he was com- 
mitting an unlawful act in detaining him, while 
at the same time he was afraid to let him 


ae) 
with the information he had gathered concern- 
ing the sloop and its occupation. The boy had 
spoken the unpleasant truth when he said he 


could send him to prison. The only thing for 
him to do was to bully him. 

“You will, eh?” His shrill voice rose wrath- 
fully. “Den you come too. You row ze boat 
last-a nig answer me dat! You 
answer me dat! Yourun away 
And den you say you put me in ja 


nt 





steal 





iron answ 
me dat! 
Bah!” 

“But I did n’t know,” Joe protested. 

“Ha, ha! Dat is funny. You tell dat to 
ze judge; mebbe him laugh, eh?” 

“I say I did n’t,” Joe reiterated manfully. 
“T did n’t know I ’d 
of pirates and thieves.” 

’Frisco Kid winced at this epithet, and had 
Joe been looking at him he would have seen 
the red flush of shame mount to his face. 

“And now that I do know,” he continued, 
I don’t know any- 





shipped along with a lot 


“I wish to be put ashore. 
thing about the law, but I do know right and 
wrong, and I ’m willing to take my chance with 
any judge for whatever wrong I have done— 
with all the judges in the United States, for that 
matter. And that’s more than you can say, 
Mr. Pete.” 

“You say dat, eh? 
are one big t’ief—”’ 

“T’m not! Don’t you dare call me that 
Joe’s face was pale, and he was 


Vaire good. But you 


again!” 
trembling—but not with fear. 

“T’ief!”’ the Frenchman taunted back. 

“You lie!” 

Joe had not been a boy among boys for 
nothing. He knew the penalty which attached 
itself to the words he had just spoken, and he 
expected to receive it. So he was not over- 
much surprised when he picked himself up 
from the floor of the cockpit an instant later, 
his head still ringing from a stiff blow between 
the eyes. 

‘Say dat one time more,” Pete bullied, his 
fist raised and prepared to strike. 

Tears of anger stood in Joe’s eyes, but he 
was calm and in dead earnest. “‘When you 
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say I am a thief, Pete, you lie. You can kill 
me, but still I will say you lie.” 

No, you don’t!” ’Frisco Kid had darted 
in like a wildcat, preventing a second blow 
and shoving the Frenchman back across the 
co kpit. 

“You leave the boy alone,” he continued, 
suddenly unshipping and arming himself with 
the heavy iron tiller, and standing between 
them. “ This thing ’s gone just about as far as 
it’s going to go. You big fool, can’t you see 
the stuff the boy ’s made out of? He speaks 
true. He’s right, and he knows it, and you 
could kill him and he would n’t give in. 
There ’s my hand on it, Joe.” He turned and 
extended his hand to Joe, who returned the 
grip. “You ’ve got spunk, and you ’re not 
afraid to show it.” 

Pete’s mouth twisted itself in a sickly smile, 
but the evil gleam in his eyes gave it the lie. 
He shrugged his shoulders and said: “ Ah! 
So? He does not dee-sire dat I him call pet 
names. Ha, ha! It is only ze sailor-man 
play. Let us—what you call—forgive and 
forget, eh? Vaire good; forgive and forget.” 

He reached out his hand, but Joe refused to 
take it. ’Frisco Kid nodded approval, while 
Pete, still shrugging his shoulders and smiling, 
passed into the cabin. 

“Slack off ze main-sheet,” he called out, 
“and run down for Hunter’s Point. For one 
time I will cook ze dinner, and den you will 
say dat it is ze vaire good dinner. Ah! 
Pete is ze great cook!” 

“That ’s the way he always does—gets real 
good and cooks when he wants to make up,” 
’Frisco Kid hazarded, slipping the tiller into the 
rudder-head and obeying the order. “ But 
even then you can’t trust him.” 

Joe nodded his head, but did not speak. 
He was in no mood for conversation. He was 
still trembling from the excitement of the last 
few moments, while deep down he questioned 
himself on how he had behaved, and found 
naught to be ashamed of. 

The afternoon sea-breeze had sprung up and 
was now rioting in from the Pacific. Angel 
Island was fast dropping astern, and the water- 
front of San Francisco showing up, as the Daz- 
zler plowed along before it. Soon they were 
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in the midst of the shipping, passing in and out 
among the vessels which had come from the 
Later they 
crossed the fairway, where the ferry steamers, 
crowded with passengers, passed backward and 
forward between San Francisco and Oakland. 
One came so close that the passengers crowded 
to the side to see the gallant little sloop and 
the two boys in the cockpit. Joe gazed almost 
enviously at the row of down-turned faces. 
They all were going to their homes, while he— 
he was going he knew not whither, at the will 
of Pete Le Maire. He was half tempted to 
cry out for help; but the foolishness of such 
an act struck him, and he held his tongue. 


uttermost ends of the earth. 


Turning his head, his eyes wandered along the 
smoky heights of the city, and he fell to 
musing on the strange ways of men and ships. 
on the sea, 

’Frisco Kid watched him from the corner of 
his eye, following his thoughts as accurately as 
though he spoke them aloud. 

“Got a home over there somewhere?” he 
queried suddenly, waving his hand in the di- 
rection of the city. 

Joe started, so correctly had his thought been 
anticipated. “ Yes,” he said simply. 

“ Tell us about it.” 

Joe rapidly described his home, though 
forced to go into greater detail because of the 
curious questions of his companion. ’ Frisco 
Kid was interested in everything, especially in 
Mrs. Bronson and Bessie. Of the latter he 
could not seem to tire, and poured forth ques- 
tion after question concerning her. So peculiar 
and artless were some of them that Joe could 
hardly forbear to smile. 

“Now tell me about your home,” he said, 
when he at last had finished. 

’Frisco Kid seemed suddenly to harden, and 
his face took on a stern look which the other 
had never seen there before. He swung his 
foot idly to and fro, and lifted a dull eye to 
the main-peak blocks, with which, by the way, 
there was nothing the matter. 

‘Go ahead,” the other encouraged. 

“T have n’t no home.” 

The four words left his mouth as though 
they had been forcibly ejected, and his lips 
came together after them almost with a snap. 
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Joe saw he had touched a tender spot, and 


strove to ease the way out of it again. ‘‘ Then 
the home you did have.” He did not dream 
that there were lads in the world who never had 
known homes, or that he had only succeeded 
in probing deeper. 
“ Never had none.’ 
“Oh!” His interest was 


’ 


aroused, and he 


*** FRISCO KID INSTANTLY 


now threw solicitude to the winds. “Any 
sisters?” 

“‘ Nope.” 

** Mother? ” 

‘“‘T was so young when she died that I don’t 
remember her.” 

“Father? ”’ 

“T never saw much of him. He went to sea, 
—anyhow, he disappeared.” 

“Oh!” Joe did not know what to say, and 
an oppressive silence, broken only by the churn 
of the Dazzler’s forefoot, fell upon them. 


Just then Pete came out to relieve at the 
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tiller, while they went in to eat. Both lads 
hailed his advent with feelings of relief, and 
the awkwardness vanished over the dinner, 
which was all their skipper had claimed it to 


be. Afterward ’Frisco Kid relieved Pete, and 
while he was eating, Joe washed up the dishes 


and put the cabin shipshape. Then they all 
gathered in the stern, where the captain strove 
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to increase the general cordiality by entertain- 
ing them with descriptions of life among the 
pearl-divers of the South Seas. 

In this fashion the afternoon wore away. 
They had long since left San Francisco be- 
hind, rounded Hunter’s Point, and were now 
skirting the San Mateo shore. Joe caught a 
glimpse, once, of a party of cyclists rounding a 
cliff on the San Bruno Road, and remembered 
the time when he had gone over the same 
ground on his own wheel. That was only a 
month or two before, but it seemed an age to him 
now, so much had there been to come between. 
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By the time supper had been eaten and the 
things cleared away, they were well down the 
Bay, off the marshes behind which Redwood 
City clustered. The wind had gone down with 
the sun, and the Dazzler was making but little 
headway, when they sighted a sloop bearing 
down upon them on the dying wind. ’Frisco 
Kid instantly named it as the “ Reindeer,” to 
which Pete, after a deep scrutiny, agreed. He 
seemed greatly pleased at the meeting. 

“Epont Nelson runs her,’ ’Frisco Kid in- 
formed Joe. “They ’ve got something big 
down here, and they ’re always after Pete to 
tackle it with them. He knows more about it, 
whatever it is.” 

Joe nodded and looked at the approaching 
craft curiously. Though somewhat larger, it 
was built on about the same lines as the Daz- 
zler—which meant, above everything else, that 
it was built for speed. The mainsail was so 
large that it was more like that of a racing- 
yacht, and it carried the points for no less than 
three reefs in case of rough weather. Aloft 
and on deck everything was in place; nothing 
was untidy or useless. From running-gear to 
standing-rigging, everything bore evidence of 
thorough order and smart seamanship. 

The Reindeer came up slowly in the gather- 
ing twilight, and went to anchor not a biscuit- 
toss away. Pete followed suit with the Daz- 
zler, and then went in the skiff to pay them a 
visit. The two lads stretched themselves out 
on top of the cabin and awaited his return. 

“Do you like the life?” Joe broke silence. 

The other turned on his elbow. ‘“ Well—I 
do, and then again I don’t. ‘The fresh air and 
the salt water, and all that, and the freedom— 
that ’s all right; but I don’t like the—the—” 
He paused a moment, as though his tongue had 
failed in its duty, and then blurted out, “the 
stealing.” 

“Then why don’t you quit it?” Joe liked 
the lad more than he dared confess, and he 
felt a sudden missionary zeal come upon him. 

“T will, just as soon as I can turn my hand 
to something else.” 

‘“ But why not now?” 

Now is the accepted time, was ringing in Joe’s 
ears, and if the other wished to leave, it 
seemed a pity that he did not, and at once. 
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“Where can I go? What can I do? 
There ’s nobody in all the world to lend me a 
hand, just as there never has been. [I tried it 
once, and learned my lesson too well to do it 
again in a hurry.” 

“Well, when I get out of this I ’m going 
home. Guess my father was right, after all. 
And I don’t see—maybe—what ’s the matter 
with you going with me?” He said this last 
impulsively, without thinking, and ’Frisco Kid 
knew it. 

“You don’t know what you're talking about,” 
he answered. ‘‘ Fancy me going off with you! 
What ’d your father say? And—and the rest? 
How would he think of me? And what ’d he 
do?” 

Joe felt sick at heart. He realized that in 
the spirit of the moment he had given an in- 
vitation which, on sober thought, he knew 
would be impossible to carry out. He tried to 





imagine his father receiving in his own house a 
stranger like ’Frisco Kid. No, that was not to 
be thought of. Then, forgetting his own plight, 
he fell to racking his brains for some other 
method by which ’Frisco Kid could get away 
from his present surroundings. 

“He might turn me over to the police,” the 
other went on, “and send me to a refuge. I'd 
die first, before I'd let that happen to me. 
And besides, Joe, I’m not of your kind, and 
you know it. Why, I ’d be like a fish out of 
water, what with all the things I don’t know. 
Nope; I guess I ’ll have to wait a little before 
I strike out: But there ’s only one thing for 
you to do, and that ’s to go straight home. 
First chance I get, I ’ll land you, and then deal 
with Pete—” 

“No, you don’t,” Joe interrupted hotly. 
“When I leave I ’m not going to leave you in 
trouble on my account. So don’t you try any- 
thing like that. I'll get away, never fear; and 
if I can figure it out, I want you to come along 
too—come along, anyway, and figure it out 
afterwards. What d’ you say?” 

’Frisco Kid shook his head, and, gazing up 
at the starlit heavens, wandered off into day- 
dreams of the life he would like to lead, but 
from which he seemed inexorably shut out. 
The seriousness of life was striking deeper than 
ever into Joe’s heart, and he lay silent, think- 
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ing hard. A mumble of heavy voices came to 
them from the Reindeer ; from the land the sol- 
emn notes of a church bell floated across the 
water; while the summer night wrapped them 
slowly in its warm darkness. 


CHAPTER IV. 
"FRISCO KID TELLS HIS STORY. 


AFTER the conversation died away, the two 
lads lay upon the cabin for perhaps an hour. 

Then, without saying a word, ’Frisco Kid 
went below and struck a light. Joe could hear 
him fumbling about, and a little later heard his 
own name called softly. On going into the 
cabin, he saw ’Frisco Kid sitting on the edge of 
the bunk, a sailor’s ditty-box on his knees, and 
in his hand a carefully folded page from a 
magazine. 

“‘ Does she look like this? ” he asked, smooth- 
ing it out and turning it that the other might 
see. 

It was a half-page illustration of two girls 
and a boy, grouped in an old-fashioned, roomy 
attic, and evidently holding a council of some 
sort. The girl who was talking faced the on- 
looker, while the backs of the two others were 
turned. 

“Who?” Joe queried, glancing in perplexity 
from the picture to ’Frisco Kid’s face. 

“Like—like your sister—Bessie.”’ The 
name seemed reluctant to come from his lips, 
and he expressed it with a certain shy reve- 
rence, as though it were something unspeaka- 
bly sacred. 

Joe was nonplussed for the moment. He 
could see no bearing between the two in point, 
and, anyway, girls were rather silly creatures to 
waste one’s time over. ‘ He’s actually blush- 
ing,” he thought, regarding the soft glow on 
the other’s cheeks. He felt an irresistible de- 
sire to laugh, but tried to smother it down. 

“No, no; don’t!” ’Frisco Kid cried, snatch- 
ing the paper away and putting it back in the 
ditty-box with shaking fingers. Then he added 
more slowly: ‘I thought I—I kind of thought 
you would understand, and—and—” 

His lips trembled and his eyes glistened with 
unwonted moistness as he turned hastily away. 
The next instant Joe was by his side on the 
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bunk, his arm around him. Prompted by some 
instinctive monitor, he had done it before he 
thought. A week before he could not have 
imagined himself in such an absurd situation — 
his arm around a boy! but now it seemed the 
most natural thing in the world. He did not 
comprehend, but he knew that, whatever it was, 
it was something that seemed of deep impor- 
tance to his companion. 

“Go ahead and tell us,” he urged. “I ’ll 
understand.” + 

“No, you won’t; you can’t.” 

“Yes—sure. Go ahead.” 

’Frisco Kid choked and shook his head. 
“T don’t think I could, anyway. It’s more 
the things I feel, and I don’t know how to put 
them in words.” Joe’s arm wrapped about 
him reassuringly, and he went on: “ Well, 
it’s this way. You see, I don’t know much 
about the land, and people, and homes, and I 
never had no brothers, or sisters, or playmates. 
All the time I did n’t know it, but I was lonely — 
sort of missed them down in here somewheres.” 
He placed a hand over his breast to locate the 
seat of loss. “Did you ever feel downright 
hungry? Well, that ’s just the way I used to 
feel, only a different kind of hunger, and me 
not knowing what it was. But one day, oh, a 
long time back, I got a-hold of a magazine, and 
saw a picture—that picture, with the two girls 
and the boy talking together. I thought it 
must be fine to be like them, and I got to think- 
ing about the things they said and did, till it 
came to me all of a sudden like, and I knew 
that it was just loneliness was the matter with 
me. 

“ But, more than anything else, I got to won- 
dering about the girl who looks out of the pic- 
ture right at you. I was thinking about her 
all the time, and by and by she became real to 
me. You see, it was making believe, and I 
knew it all the time; and then again I did n't. 
Whenever I ’d think of the men, and the work, 
and the hard life, I ’d know it was make-be- 
lieve; but when I ’d think of her, it was n’t. 
I don’t know; I can’t explain it.” 

Joe remembered all his own 
which he had imagined on land and sea, and 
nodded. He at least understood that much. 

“Of course it was all foolishness, but to 
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have a girl like that for a friend seemed more 
like heaven to me than anything else I knew of. 
As I said, it was a long while back, and I was 
only a little kid. That ’s when Nelson gave 


me my name, and I ’ve never been anything 
but ’Frisco Kid ever since. But the girl in the 
picture: I was always getting that picture out 
to look at her, and before long, if I was n't 
square, why, I felt ashamed to look at her. 
Afterwards, when I was older, I came to look 
at it in another way. I thought, ‘Suppose, 
Kid, some day you were to meet a girl like that, 
what would she think of you? Could she like 
you? Could she be even the least bit of a 
friend to you?’ And then I ’d make up my 
mind to be better, to try and do something with 
myself so that she or any of her kind of people 
would not be ashamed to know me. 

“That ’s why I learned to read. That ’s 
why Iran away. Nicky Perrata, a Greek boy, 
taught me my letters, and it was n’t till after I 
learned to read that I found out there was 
anything really wrong in Bay-pirating. I ’d 
been used to it ever since I could remember, 
and several people I knew made their living 
that way. But when I did find out, I ran 
away, thinking to quit it for good. [ 'Il tell 
you about it sometime, and how I ’m back at 
it again. 

“Of course she seemed a real girl when I 
was a youngster, and even now she sometimes 
seems that way, I ’ve thought so much about 
her. But while I ’m talking to you it all clears 
up and she comes to me in this light: she 
stands just for—well, for a better, cleaner life 
than this, and one I ’d like to live; and if I 
could live it, why, I ’d come to know that 
kind of girls, and their kind of people—your 
kind, that ’s what I mean. So I was wonder- 
ing about your sister and you, and that ’s why 
—I don’t know; I guess I was just wondering. 
But I suppose you know lots of girls like that, 
don’t you?” 

Joe nodded his head in token that he did. 

“Then tell me about them; something— 
anything,” he added, as he noted the fleeting 
expression of doubt in the other’s eyes. 

“Oh, that ’s easy,” Joe began valiantly. 
To a certain extent he did understand the lad’s 
hunger, and it seemed a simple enough task to 
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satisfy him. “To begin with, they ’re like— 
hem! —why, they ‘re like—girls, just girls.” 
He broke off with a miserable sense of failure. 

’Frisco Kid waited patiently, his face a study 
in expectancy. 

Joe struggled vainly to marshal his ideas. 
To his mind, in quick succession, came the 
girls with whom he had gone to school, the sis- 
ters of the boys he knew, and those who were his 
sister’s friends—slim girls and plump girls, tall 
girls and short girls, blue-eyed and brown-eyed, 
curly-haired, black-haired, golden-haired; in 
short, a regular procession of girls of all sorts 
and descriptions. But, to save himself, he could 
say nothing about them. Anyway, he ’d never 
been a “sissy,”’ and why should he be expected 
to know anything about them? “All girls are 
alike,” he concluded desperately. ‘‘ They ’re 
just the same as the ones you know, Kid. Sure 
they are.” 

“ But I don’t know any.” 

Joe whistled. ‘“ And never did?” 

“Yes, one—Carlotta Gispardi. But she 
could n’t speak English; and she died. I don’t 
care; though I never knew any, I seem to 
know as much about them as you do.” 

“And I guess I know more about adven- 
tures all over the world than you do,” Joe 
retorted. 

Both boys laughed. But a moment later 
Joe fell into deep thought. It had come upon 
him quite swiftly that he had not been duly 
grateful for the good things of life he did 
possess. Already home, father, and mother 
had assumed a greater significance to him ; but 
he now found himself placing a higher personal 
value upon his sister, his chums and friends. 
He never had appreciated them properly, he 
thought, but henceforth—well, there would be 
a different tale to tell. 

The voice of Pete hailing them put a finish 
to the conversation, for they both ran on deck. 

“Get up ze mainsail, and break out ze 
hook!” he shouted. ‘And den tail on to ze 
Reindeer! No side-lights!” 

“Come! Cast off those gaskets! Lively!” 
’Frisco Kid ordered. ‘‘ Now lay onto the 


peak-halyards—there, that rope; cast it off the 
pin. And don’t hoist ahead of me. There! 
Make fast! We ’ll stretch it afterwards. Run 
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aft and come in on the main-sheet! Shove the 


helm up!” 

Under the sudden driving power of the 
mainsail, the Dazzler strained and tugged at 
her anchor like an impatient horse, till the 
muddy iron left the bottom with a rush, and 
she was free. 

“Let go the sheet! Come for’ard again, 
and lend a hand on the chain! Stand by to 
give her the jib!” ’Frisco Kid, the boy who 
mooned over a picture of a girl 
in a magazine, had vanished, 
and ’Frisco Kid the sailor, 
strong and dominant, was on 
deck. He ran aft and tacked 
about as the jib rattled aloft in 
the hands of Joe, who quickly 
joined him. Just then the 
Reindeer, like a 
bat, passed to 


monstrous 
leeward of 
them in the gloom. 

“ Ah! dose boys! Dey take 
all-a night!” they heard Pete 
exclaim; and then the gruff 
voice of Nelson, who said: 
‘“‘Never you mind, Frenchy. 
I learned the Kid his sailoriz- 
ing, and I ain’t never been 
ashamed of him yet.” 

The Reindeer was the faster 
boat, but by spilling the wind 
from her sails they managed 
so that the boys could keep 


them in sight. The breeze 
came steadily in from the 


west, with a promise of early 
increase. The stars were being 
blotted out by driving masses 
of clouds, which indicated a 
greater velocity in the upper 
’Frisco Kid surveyed 

“Going to have it good and stiff 
and Joe 


strata. 
the sky. 
before 
guessed so, too. 

A couple of hours later both boats stood in 
for the land, and dropped anchor not more than 
A little wharf 


morning,” he _ prophesied, 


a cable’s-length from the shore. 
ran out, the bare end of which was perceptible 
to them, though they could discern a small 
yacht lying to a buoy a short distance away. 
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As on the previous night, everything was in 
readiness for hasty departure. The 
could be tripped and the sails flung out on a 
Both skiffs came over noise- 
Nelson had given 


anchors 


moment’s notice. 
lessly from the Reindeer. 
one of his two men to Pete, so that each skiff 
was doubly manned. They were not a very pre- 
possessing bunch of men—at least, Joe thought 
so, for their faces bore a savage seriousness 


which almost made him shiver. The captain 


ASKED, TURNING IT THAT THE 
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THIS?’ HE 
OTHER MIGHT SEE.” 


LOOK LIKE 


of the Dazzler buckled on his pistol-belt and 
placed a rifle and a small double-block tackle 
in the boat. Nelson was also armed, while his 
men wore at their hips the customary sailor’s 
sheath-knife. They were very slow and care- 
ful to avoid noise in getting into the boats, Pete 
pausing long enough to warn the boys to re- 
main quietly aboard and not try any tricks. 

“Now ’d be your chance, Joe, if they had n’t 
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taken the skiffs,” "Frisco Kid whispered, when 
the boats had vanished into the loom of the 
land. 

“What ’s the matter with the Dazzler?” was 
the unexpected answer. “We could up sail 
and away before you could say Jack Robinson.” 

They crawled for’ard and began to hoist the 
mainsail. The anchor they could slip, if neces- 
sary, and save the time of pulling it up. But 
at the first rattle of the halyards on the sheaves 
a warning “ Hist!” came to them through the 
darkness, followed by a loudly whispered 
“ Drop that!” 

Glancing in the direction from which these 
sounds proceeded, they made out a white face 
peering at them from over the rail of the other 
sloop. 

‘“ Aw, it’s only the Reindeer’s boy,” ’Frisco 
Kid said. ‘Come on.” 

Again they were interrupted at the first rat- 
tling of the blocks. 

“I say, you fellers, you ’d better let go them 
halyards pretty quick, I ’m a-tellin’ you, or 
I ‘ll give you what for!” 

This threat being dramatically capped by the 
click of a cocking pistol, Frisco Kid obeyed 
and went grumblingly back to the cockpit. 
“Oh, there ’s plenty more chances to come,” 
he whispered consolingly to Joe. ‘“ Pete was 
cute, was n’t he? Kind of thought you ’d be 
trying to make a break, and fixed it so you 
could n’t.” 

Nothing came from the shore to indicate how 
the pirates were faring. Not a dog barked, 
not a light flared; yet the air seemed quiver- 
ing with an alarm about to burst forth. The 
night had taken on a strained feeling of inten- 
sity, as though it held in store all kinds of ter- 
rible things. The boys felt this keenly as they 
huddled against each other in the cockpit and 
waited. 

“You were going to tell me about your run- 
ning away,” Joe ventured finally, “and why 
you came back again.” 

’Frisco Kid took up the tale at once, speak- 
ing in a muffled undertone close to the other’s 
ear. 

“You see, when I made up my mind to quit 
the life, there was n’t a soul to lend me a hand; 
but I knew that the only thing for me to do 
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was to get ashore and find some kind of work, 
so I could study. Then I figured there ’d be 
more chance in the country than in the city ; 
so I gave Nelson the slip. I was on the Rein- 
deer then—one night on the Alameda oyster- 
beds, and headed back from the Bay. But 
they were all Portuguese farmers thereabouts, 
and none of them had work for me. Besides, 
it was in the wrong time of the year—winter. 
That shows how much I knew about the land. 

“I ’d saved up a couple of dollars, and I 
kept traveling back, deeper and deeper into the 
country, looking for work and buying bread 
and cheese, and such things, from the store- 
keepers. I tell you it was cold, nights, sleeping 
out without blankets, and I was always glad 
when morning came. But worse than that was 
the way everybody looked on me. ‘They were 
all suspicious, and not a bit afraid to show it, 
and sometimes they ’d sick their dogs on me 
and tell me to get along. Seemed as though 
there wasn’t no place for me on the land. 
Then my money gave out, and just about the 
time I was good and hungry I got captured.” 

“Captured! What for?” 

“Nothing. Living, I suppose. I crawled 
into a haystack to sleep one night, because it 
was warmer, and along comes a village con- 
stable and arrests me for being a tramp. At 
first they thought I was a runaway, and tele- 
graphed my description all over. I told them 
I did n’t have no people, but they would n’t 
believe me for a long while. And then, when 
nobody claimed me, the judge sent me to a 
boys’ ‘refuge’ in San Francisco.” 

He stopped and peered intently in the direc- 
tion of theshore. The darkness and the silence 
in which the men had been swallowed up were 
profound. Nothing was stirring save the rising 
wind. 

“T thought I ’d die in that ‘refuge.’ Just 
like being in jail. You were locked up and 
guarded like any prisoner. Even then, if I 
could have liked the other boys it would n't 
have been so bad. But they were mostly 
street-boys of the worst sort, without one spark 
of manhood or one idea of square dealing and 
fair play. There was only one thing I did like, 
and that was the books. Oh, I did lots of 
reading, I tell you. But that could n’t make 
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up for the rest. I wanted the freedom, and 
the sunlight, and the salt water. And what 
had I done to be kept in prison and herded 
with such a gang? Instead of doing wrong, I 
had tried to do good, to make myself better, 
and that ’s what I got for it. I was n’t old 
enough, you see. 

‘Sometimes I ’d see the sunshine dancing on 
the water and showing white on the sails, and 
the Reindeer cutting through it just as you 
please, and I ’d get that sick I would n’t know 
hardly what I did. And then the boys would 
come against me with some of their mean- 
nesses, and I ’d start in to lick the whole kit of 
them. ‘Then the men in charge ’d lock me up 
and punish me. After I could n’t stand it no 
longer, I watched my chance, and cut and run 
for it. Seemed as though there was n’t no 
place on the land for me, so I picked up with 
Pete and went back on the Bay. That ’s 
about all there is to it, though I’m going to try 
it again when I get a little older—old enough 
to get a square deal for myself.” 

“ You ’re going to go back on the land with 
me,” Joe said authoritatively, laying a hand on 
his shoulder; “that ’s what you ’re going to 
do. As for—” 

Bang! a revolver-shot rang out from the 
shore. Bang! bang! More guns were speak- 
ing sharply and hurriedly. 
wildly on the air and died away. 
began to cry for help. Both boys were to their 
feet on the instant, hoisting the mainsail and 
getting everything ready to run. The Rein- 
deer boy was doing likewise. A man, roused 
from his sleep on the yacht, thrust an excited 
head through the skylight, but withdrew it has- 
tily at sight of the two stranger sloops. The 
intensity of waiting was broken, the time for 


A man’s voice rose 
Somebody 


action come. 


CHAPTER V. 
PERILOUS HOURS. 


HEAVING in on the anchor-chain till it was 
up and down, ’Frisco Kid and Joe ceased from 
their exertions. Everything was in readiness 
to give the Dazzler the jib and go. They 
strained their eyes in the direction of the shore. 
The clamor had died away, but here and there 
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lights were beginning to flash. The creaking 
of a block and tackle came to their ears, and 
they heard Nelson’s voice singing out “ Lower 
away!” and “ Cast off!” 

“Pete forgot to oil it,” ’Frisco Kid com. 
mented, referring to the tackle. 

“Takin’ their time about it, ain’t they? ” the 
boy on the Reindeer called over to them, sit- 
ting down on the cabin and mopping his face 
after the exertion of hoisting the mainsail sin- 
gle-handed. 

“Guess they ’re all right,” ’Frisco Kid re- 
joined. 

‘Say, you,” the man on the yacht cried 
through the skylight, not venturing to show his 
head. “You ’d better go away.” 

“And you ’d better stay below and -keep 
quiet,’’ was the response. 

“We ’ll take care of ourselves. See you do 
the same,” replied the boy on the Reindeer. 

“Tf I was only out of this, I ’d show you,” 
the man threatened. 

“Lucky for you you ’re not,” was the re- 
sponse. 

“Here they come!” 

The two skiffs shot out of the darkness and 
came alongside. Some kind of an altercation 
was going on, as Pete’s shrill voice attested. 

“No, no!” he cried. “ Put it on ze Daz- 
zler. Ze Reindeer she sail too fast-a, and run 
away, oh, so queeck, and never more I see it. 
Put it on ze Dazzler, Eh? Wi’at you say?” 

“All right,” Nelson agreed. ‘“‘ We’ll whack 
But hurry up. Out with you, 
My arm ’s broke.” 


up afterwards. 
lads, and heave her up. 

The men tumbled out, ropes were cast in- 
board, and all hands, with the exception of 
Joe, tailed on. The shouting of men, the 
sound of oars, and the rattling and slapping of 
blocks and sails, told that the men on shore 
were getting under way for the pursuit. 

“Now!” Nelson commanded. “All to- 
Don’t let her come back or you 'll 
smash the skiff. There she takes it! A long 
pull and a strong pull! Once again! And 
yet again! Get a turn there, somebody, and 
take a spell.” 

Though the task was but half accomplished, 
they were exhausted by the strenuous effort, 
Joe glanced over 


gether! 


and hailed the rest eagerly. 
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the side to discover what the heavy object 
might be, and saw the vague outlines of a very 
small office safe. 

“ Now, all together! Take her on the run, 
and don’t let her stop! Yo, ho! heave, ho! 
Once again! Andanother! Over with her!” 

Straining and gasping, with tense muscles 
and heaving chests, they brought the cumber- 
some weight over the side, rolled it on top of the 
rail, and lowered it into the cockpit on the run, 
The cabin doors were thrown apart, and it was 
moved along, end for end, till it lay on the 
cabin floor, snug against the end of the center- 
board-case. Nelson had followed it aboard to 
superintend. His left arm hung helpless at his 
side, and from the finger-tips blood dripped 
with monotonous regularity. He did not seem 
to mind it, however; nor even the mutterings 
of the human storm he had raised ashore, and 
which, to judge by the sounds, was even now 
threatening to break upon them. 

‘Lay your course for the Golden Gate,” he 
said to Pete, as he turned to go. “I ’Il try to 
stand by you; but if you get lost in the dark, 
I'll meet you outside, off the Farralones, in 
the morning.” He sprang into the skiff after 
the men, and, with a wave of his uninjured arm, 
cried heartily : ‘ And then it’s Mexico, my jolly 
rovers— Mexico and summer weather!” 

Just as the Dazzler, freed from her anchor, 
paid off under the jib and filled away, a dark 
sail loomed under her stern, barely missing 
the skiff in tow. The cockpit of the stranger 
was crowded with men, who raised their voices 
angrily at sight of the pirates. Joe had half a 
mind to run for’ard and cut the halyards so 


” 


that they might be captured. As he had told 
Pete the day before, he had done nothing to be 
ashamed of, and was not afraid to go before a 
court of justice. But the thought of ’Frisco Kid 
restrained him. He wished to take him ashore 
with him, but in so doing he did not wish to 
take him to jail. So he began to experience a 
keen interest in the escape of the Dazzler, after 
all. 

The pursuing sloop rounded up hurriedly to 
come about after them, and in the darkness 
fouled the yacht which lay at anchor. The 
man aboard of her, thinking that at last his 
time had come, let out one wild yell, and ran 
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on deck, screaming for help. In the confusion 
of the collision Pete and the boys slipped away 
into the night. 

The Reindeer had already disappeared, and 
by the time Joe and ’Frisco Kid had the run- 
ning-gear coiled down and everything in shape, 
they were standing out in open water. The 
wind was freshening constantly, and the Daz- 
zler heeling a lively clip through the compara- 
tively smooth water. Before an hour had 
passed, the lights of Hunter’s Point were well 
on her starboard beam. ’Frisco Kid went be- 
low to make coffee, but Joe remained on deck, 
watching the lights of South San Francisco 
grow, and speculating on his destination. 
Mexico! They were going to sea in such a 
frail craft! Impossible! At least, it seemed 
so to him, for his conceptions of ocean travel 
were limited to steamers and full-rigged ships, 
and he did not know how the tiny fishing-boats 
ventured the open sea. He was beginning to 
feel half sorry that he had not cut the halyards, 
and longed to ask Pete a thousand questions ; 
but just as the first was on his lips, that worthy 
ordered him to go below and get some coffee, 
and then to turn in. He was followed shortly 
afterward by ’Frisco Kid, Pete remaining at 
his lonely task of beating down the Bay and out 
to sea. Twice Pete heard the waves buffeted 
back from some flying forefoot, and once he 
saw a sail to leeward on the opposite tack, 
which luffed sharply and came about at sight 
of him. But the darkness favored, and he heard 
no more of it—perhaps because he worked into 
the wind closer by a point, and held on his way 
with a rebellious shaking after-leech. 

Shortly after dawn the boys were called and 
came sleepily on deck. The day had broken 
cold and gray, while the wind had attained 
half a gale. Joe noted with astonishment the 
white tents of the quarantine station on Angel 
Island. San Francisco lay a smoky blur on 
the southern horizon, while the night, still 
lingering on the western edge of the world, 
slowly withdrew before their eyes. Pete was 
just finishing a long reach into the Raccoon 
Strait, and, at the same time, studiously re- 
garding a plunging sloop-yacht half a mile 
astern. 

“ Dey t’ink to catch ze Dazzler,eh? Bah!” 
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And he brought the craft in question about, 
laying a course straight for the Golden Gate. 

The pursuing yacht followed suit. Joe 
watched her a few moments. She held an ap- 
parently parallel course to them, and forged 
ahead much faster. 

“Why, at this rate they ‘ll have us in no 
time!” he cried. 

Pete laughed. 
outfoot; we outpoint. 
wind; we wipe ze eye of ze wind. 


“You t’inkso? Bah! Dey 
Dey are scared of ze 
Ah! you 
wait—you see.” 

“They ’re traveling ahead faster,” ’Frisco 
Kid explained, “‘ but we ’re sailing closer to the 
wind. In the end we ’ll beat them, even if 
they have the nerve to cross the bar, which I 
don’t think they have. Look! See!” 

Ahead could be seen the great ocean surges, 
flinging themselves skyward and bursting into 
roaring caps of smother. In the midst of it, 
now rolling her dripping bottom clear, now 
sousing her deck-load of lumber far above the 
guards, a coasting steam-schooner was lumber- 
ing heavily into port. It was magnificent, this 
battle between man and the elements. What- 
ever timidity he had entertained fled away, and 
Joe’s nostrils began to dilate and his eyes to 
flash at the nearness of the impending struggle. 

Pete called for his oilskins and sou’wester, 
and Joe also was equipped with a spare suit. 
Then he and ’Frisco Kid were sent below to 
lash and cleat the safe in place. In the midst 
of this task Joe glanced at the firm-name gilt- 
lettered on the face of it, and read, ‘‘ Bronson 
& Tate.” Why, that was his father and his 
father’s partner. That was their safe! their 
money! ’Frisco Kid, nailing the last retaining- 
cleat on the floor of the cabin, looked up and 
followed his fascinated gaze. 

“That ’s rough, is n’t it?” he whispered. 
“Your father?” 

Joe nodded. He could see it all 
They had run in to San Andreas, where his 
father worked the big quarries, and most prob- 
ably the safe contained the wages of the thou- 
sand men or so whom his firm employed. 
“Don’t say anything,” he cautioned. 

’Frisco Kid agreed knowingly. ‘‘ Pete can’t 
read, anyway,” he added, “and the chances 
are that Nelson won’t know what your name 


now. 
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’ 


is. But, just the same, it ’s pretty rough, 
They ’ll break it open and divide up as soon as 
they can, so I don’t see what you ’re going to 
do about it.” 

“Wait and see.” Joe had made up his 
mind that he would do his best to stand by his 
father’s property. At the worst, it could only 
be lost; and that would surely be the « ise 
were he not along; while, being along, he at 
least held a fighting chance to save or to be in 
position to recover it. Responsibilities were 
showering upon him thick and fast. ‘Three 
days before he had had but himself to con- 
sider. 
a certain accountability for ’Frisco Kid’s future 
welfare ; and after that, and still more subtly, 


Then, in some subtle way, he had felt 


he had become aware of duties which he owed 
to his position, to his sister, to his chums, and 
to friends. And now, by a most unexpected 
chain of circumstances, came the pressing need 
of service for his father’s sake. It was a call 
upon his deepest strength, and he responded 
bravely. While the future might be doubtful, 
he had no doubt of himself; and this very state 
of mind, this self-confidence, by a generous 
alchemy, gave him added strength. Nor did 
he fail to be vaguely aware of it, and to grasp 
dimly at the truth that confidence breeds con- 
fidence—strength, strength. 

“Now she takes it!” Pete cried. 

Both lads ran into the cockpit. They were 
on the edge of the breaking bar. <A huge forty- 
footer reared a foam-crested head far above 
them, stealing their wind for the moment and 
threatening to crush the tiny craft like an egg- 
shell. Joe held his breath. It was the su- 
preme moment. Pete luffed straight into it, 
and the Dazzler mounted the steep slope with 
a rush, poised a moment on the giddy summit, 
and fell into the yawning valley beyond 
Keeping off in the intervals to fill the mainsail, 
and luffing into the combers, they worked their 
way across the dangerous stretch. Once they 
caught the tail-end of a whitecap and were 
well-nigh smothered in the froth; but other- 
wise the sloop bobbed and ducked with the 
happy facility of a cork. 

To Joe it seemed as though he had been 
lifted out of himself, out of the world. Ah, 


this was life! This was action! Surely it 








lid 
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could not be the old, commonplace world he 
had lived in so long! The sailors, grouped on 
the streaming deck-load of the steamer, waved 
their sou’westers, nor, on the bridge, was the 
captain above expressing his admiration for 
the plucky craft. 
‘Ah! Yousee! You see!” Pete pointed 
rhe sloop-yacht had been afraid to venture 
it, and was skirting back and forth on the inner 
edge of the bar. The chase was off. A pilot- 


they picked up the Reindeer, hove to and 
working offshore to the south and west. The 
wheel was lashed down, and there was not a 
soul on deck. 

Pete complained bitterly against such reck- 
lessness. ‘‘ Dat is ze one fault of Nelson. He 
He is afraid of not’ing. Some day 


I know, I 


no care. 
he will die, oh, so vaire queeck! 
know.” 

Three times they circled about the Reindeer, 
running under her weather quarter and shout- 





‘* PETE LUFFED STRAIGHT INTO IT, AND THE *‘DAZZLER’ MOUNTED THE STEEP SLOPE WITH A RUSH.’ 


boat, running for shelter from the coming 
storm, flew by them like a frightened bird, 
passing the steamer as though the latter were 
standing still. 

Half an hour later the Dazzler passed be- 
yond the last smoking sea and was sliding up 
ind down on the long Pacific swell. The 
wind had increased its velocity and necessitated 
a reefing down of jib and mainsail. Then she 
laid off again, full and free on the starboard 
tack, for the Farralones, thirty miles away. 
By the time breakfast was cooked and eaten 


ing in chorus, before they brought anybody on 
deck. Sail was then made at once, and to- 
gether the two cockle-shells plunged away into 
the vastness of the Pacific. This was neces- 
sary, as ’Frisco Kid informed Joe, in order to 
have an offing before the whole fury of the 
storm broke upon them. Otherwise they 
would be driven on the lee shore of the Cali- 
fornia coast. ‘Grub and water,” he said, 
could be obtained by running in to the land 
when fine weather came. He also congratu- 
lated Joe upon the fact that he was not sea- 
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sick—which circumstance likewise 
praise from Pete, and put him in better humor 
with his mutinous sailor. 

“T 'll tell you what we ’Il do,” ’Frisco Kid 
“ To-night 


THE 


brought 


whispered, while cooking dinner. 
we ’ll drag Pete down—” 

“ Drag Pete down?” 

“Yes, and tie him up good and snug—as 
Then put out the lights 
Get to port anyway, 


soon as it gets dark. 
and make a run for it. 
anywhere, just so long as we shake loose from 
Nelson. You'll save your father’s money, and 
I ’ll go away somewhere, over on the other side 
of the world, and begin all over again.” 

“Then we ’ll have to call it off, that ’s all.” 

“ Call what off ?”’ 

“Tying Pete up and running for it.” 

“No, sir; that ’s decided upon.” 

“ Now, listen here: I ’ll not have a thing to 
do with it—I ’ll go on to Mexico first—if you 
don’t make me one promise.” 

“And what ’s the promise? ” 

“Just this: you place yourself in my hands 
from the moment we get ashore, and trust to 
me. You don’t know anything about the land, 
anyway—you said so. And I'll fix it with my 
father—I know I can—so that you can get to 
study, and get an education, and be something 
else than a Bay pirate or asailor. ‘That ’s what 
you ’d like, is n’t it?” 

Though he said nothing, ’Frisco Kid showed 
how well he liked it by the expression of his 
face. 

“And it ‘ll be no more than your due, 
either,” Joe continued. ‘ You 
me, and you ’ll have recovered my father’s 
money. He ’ll owe it to you.” 

‘“‘But I don’t do things that way. Think I 
do a man a favor just to be paid for it?” 

“Now you keep quiet. How much do you 
think it ’d cost my father to recover that safe? 
Give me your promise, that ’s all, and when 
I’ve got things arranged, if you don’t like them 
you can back out. Come on; that ’s fair.’ 

They shook hands on the bargain, and pro- 
ceeded to map out their line of action for the 


’ve stood by 


’ 


night. 


But the storm yelling down out of the north- 
west had something entirely different in store 
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for the Dazzler and her crew. By the time 
dinner was over they were forced to put doulle 
reefs in mainsail and jib, and still the gale had 
not reached its height. The sea, also, had been 
kicked up till it was a continuous succession of 
water mountains, frightful and withal grand to 
look upon from the low deck of the sloop. It 
was only when the sloops were tossed up on 
the crests of the waves at the same time that 
they caught sight of each other. Occasional 
fragments of seas swashed into the cockpit or 
dashed aft clear over the cabin, and before long 
Joe was stationed at the small pump to keep 
the well dry. 

At three o’clock, watching his chance, Pete 
motioned to the Reindeer that he was going to 
heave to and get out a sea-anchor. This lat- 
ter was of the nature of a large shallow canvas 
bag, with the mouth held open by triangularly 
lashed spars. ‘To this the towing-ropes were 
attached, on the kite principle, so that the 
greatest resisting surface was presented to the 
water. The sloop, drifting so much faster, 
would thus be held bow on to both wind and 
sea—the safest possible position in a storm. 
Nelson waved his hand in response that he 
understood, and to go ahead. 

Pete went for’ard to launch the sea-anchor 
himself, leaving it to ’Frisco Kid to put the 
helm down at the proper moment and run into 
the wind. 

The Frenchman poised on the slippery fore- 
deck, waiting an opportunity. But at this mo- 
ment the Dazzler lifted into an unusually large 
sea, and, as she cleared the summit, caught a 
heavy snort of the gale at the very instant she 
was righting herself to an even keel. 

Thus there was not the slightest yield to 
this sudden pressure coming on her sails and 
mast-gear. 

Snap! Crash! 
was carried away at the lanyards, and mast, jib, 


The steel weather-rigging 


mainsail, blocks, stays, sea-anchor, Pete—every- 
thing —went over the side. Almost by a miracle, 
the captain clutched at the bobstay and man- 
aged to get one hand up and over the bow- 
sprit. The boys ran for’ard to drag him into 
safety, and Nelson, observing the disaster, put 
up his helm and instantly ran the Reindeer 
down to the rescue of the imperiled crew. 
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CuHapTeER VI. 
THE END OF THE CRUISE. 


Pere was uninjured from the fall overboard 
with the Dazzler’s mast, but the sea-anchor 
which had gone with him had not escaped so 
easily. The gaff of the mainsail had been 
driven through it, and it refused to work. The 
wreckage, thumping alongside, held the sloop 
in a quartering slant to the seas—not so dan- 
gerous a position as it might be, nor as safe, 
either. 

“ Good-by, old-a Dazzler. Never no more 
you wipe ze eye of ze wind. Never no more 
you kick your heels at ze crack gentleman- 
yachts.” 

So the captain lamented, standing in the 
cockpit and surveying the ruin with wet eyes. 
Even Joe, who bore him great dislike, felt 
sorry for him at this moment. As the horse is 
to the Arab, so the ship is to the sailor, and 
Pete suffered his loss keenly. <A heavier blast 
of the wind caught the jagged crest of a wave 
and hurled it upon the helpless craft. 

“Can’t we save her?”’ Joe spluttered. 

’Frisco Kid shook his head. 

“Or the safe?” 

“Impossible,” he answered. “ Could n’t lay 
another boat alongside for a United States 
mint. As it is, it "ll keep us guessing to save 
ourselves.” 

Another sea swept over them, and the skiff, 
which had long since been swamped, dashed 
Then the 
Reindeer towered above them on a mountain 
Joe caught himself half shrinking 


itself to pieces against the stern. 


of water. 
back, for it seemed she would fall down 
squarely on top of them; but the next instant 
she dropped into the gaping trough, and they 
were looking down upon her far below. It 
was a striking picture—one Joe was destined 
never to forget. The Reindeer was wallowing 
in the snow-white smother, her rails flush with 
the sea, the water scudding across her deck in 
foaming cataracts. The air was filled with 
flying spray, which made the scene appear hazy 
and unreal. One of the men was clinging to 
the perilous after-deck and striving to cast off 
the water-logged skiff. The boy, leaning far 
over the cockpit-rail and holding on for dear 
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life, was passing him a knife. The second man 
stood at the wheel, putting it up with flying 
hands, and forcing the sloop to pay off. By 
him, his injured arm in a sling, was Nelson, his 
sou’wester gone and his fair hair plastered in 
wet, wind-blown ringlets about his face. His 
whole attitude breathed indomitability, courage, 
strength. Joe looked upon him in sudden awe, 
and, realizing the enormous possibilities in the 
man, felt sorrow for the way in which they had 
A pirate—a robber! In that 
flashing moment he caught a glimpse of truth, 


been wasted. 


grasped at the mystery of success and failure. 
Of such stuff as Nelson were heroes made; but 
they possessed wherein he lacked—the power 
of choice, the careful poise of mind, the sober 
control of soul. 

These were the thoughts which came to Joe 
in the flight of a second. Then the Reindeer 
swept skyward and hurtled across their bow to 
leeward on the breast of a mighty billow. 

‘Ze wild man! ze wild man!” Pete shrieked, 
watching her in amazement. “He t’inks he 
can jibe! He will die! We will all die! 
Oh, ze fool! ze fool!” 
But time was precious, and Nelson ventured 
At the right moment he jibed the 


He must come about! 


the chance. 
mainsail over and hauled back on the wind. 

“Here she comes! Make ready to jump 
for it!” ’Frisco Kid cried to Joe. 

The Reindeer dashed by their stern, heeling 
over till the cabin windows were buried, and so 
close that it appeared she must run them down. 
But a freak of the waters lurched the two crafts 
apart. Nelson, seeing that the manceuver had 
miscarried, instantly instituted another. Throw- 
ing the helm hard up, the Reindeer whirled on 
her heel, thus swinging her overhanging main 
boom closer to the Dazzler. Pete was the 
nearest, and the opportunity could .last no 
longer than a second. Like a cat he sprang, 


catching the foot-rope with both hands. 
Then the Reindeer forged ahead, dipping him 
into the sea at every plunge. But he clung on, 
working inboard every time he emerged, till 
he dropped into the cockpit, as Nelson squared 
off to run down to leeward and repeat the 
manceuver. 
“Your turn next,” ’Frisco Kid said. 


“No; yours,” Joe replied. 
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Kid insisted. 


“I can swim as well as you,” said the other. 
hard to forecast the 
outcome of this dispute ; but, as it was, the swift 
rush of events made any settlement useless. 


It would have been 


** PETE CLUNG ON, WORKING 


INTO THE COCKPIT, 


The Reindeer had jibed over and was plow- 
ing back at breakneck speed, careening at 
such an angle that it seemed she must surely 
capsize. It was a gallant sight. 

The storm burst in fury, the shouting wind 
flattening the ragged crests till they boiled. 
The Reindeer dipped from view behind an 
immense wave. The wave rolled on, but where 
the sloop had been the boys noted with startled 


OF THE 








“But I know more about the water,” ’Frisco 
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Juty, 














eyes only the angry waters. 

looked a second time. ‘There was no 

deer. They were alone on the ocean. 
“God have mercy on their souls!”’ 


Doubting, 


Joe was too horrified at the suddenness of 
the catastrophe to utter a sound. 





INBOARD EVERY TIME HE EMERGED, TILL HE DROPPED 


(SEE PAGE 807.) 

“ Sailed her clean under, and, with the ballast 
she carried, went straight to bottom,” ’Frisco 
Kid gasped when he could speak. “ Pete al- 
ways said Nelson would drown himself that way 


And now they ’re all gone. It’s 


some day! 
dreadful—dreadful. ’ve | 
look out for ourselves, I tell you! The back 
of the storm broke in that puff, but the sea ‘ll 


kick up worse yet as the wind eases down. 


But now we got to 





they 


In 
Rein. 
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Lend a hand, and hang on with the other. 
We ’ve got to get her head-on.” 

Together, knives in hand, they crawled for- 
‘ard, where the pounding wreckage hampered 
the boat sorely. ’Frisco Kid took the lead in 
the ticklish work, but Joe obeyed orders like a 
veteran. Every minute or so the bow was 
swept by the sea, and they were pounded and 
buffeted about like a pair of shuttlecocks. 
First the main portion of the wreckage was 
securely fastened to the for’ard bitts; then, 
breathless and gasping, more often under the 
water than out, it was cut and hack at the tan- 
gle of halyards, sheets, stays, and tackles. The 
cockpit was taking water rapidly, and it was a 
race between swamping and completing the 
task. At last, however, everything stood clear 
save the lee rigging. ’Frisco Kid slashed the 
lanyards. The storm did the rest. The Daz- 
zler drifted swiftly to leeward of the wreckage, 
till the strain on the line fast to the for’ard 
bitts jerked her bow into place, and she ducked 
dead into the eye of the wind and sea. 

Pausing but for a cheer at the success of 
their undertaking, the two lads raced aft, where 


the cockpit was half full and the dunnage of 


the cabin all afloat. With a couple of buckets 
procured from the stern lockers, they pro- 
ceeded to fling the water overboard. It was 
heartbreaking work, for many a barrelful was 
flung back upon them again; but they per- 
severed, and when night fell, the Dazzler, 
bobbing merrily at her sea-anchor, could boast 
that her pumps sucked once more. As ’Frisco 
Kid had said, the backbone of the storm was 
broken, though the wind had veered to the 
west, where it still blew stiffly. 

“Tf she holds,” ’Frisco Kid said, referring to 
the breeze, “‘ we ’ll drift to the California coast, 
somewhere along in, to-morrow. There ’s no- 
thing to do now but wait.” 

They said little, oppressed by the loss of their 
comrades and overcome with exhaustion, pre- 
ferring to huddle against each other for the sake 
of warmth and companionship. It was a miser- 
able night, and they shivered constantly from the 
cold. Nothing dry was to be obtained aboard, 
food, blankets, everything being soaked with the 
salt water. Sometimes they dozed ; but these in- 
tervals were short and harassing, for it seemed 
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as if each of the two boys took turns in waking 
with such a sudden start as to rouse the other. 
At last day broke, and they looked about. 
Wind and sea had dropped considerably, and 
there was no question as to the safety of the 
Dazzler. ‘The coast was nearer than they had 
expected, its cliffs showing dark and forbidding 
in the gray of dawn. But with the rising of 
the sun they could see the yellow beaches, 
flanked by the white surf, and, beyond,—it 
seemed too good to be true,—the clustering 
houses and smoking chimneys of a town. 
“It’s Santa Cruz!” ’Frisco Kid cried. “ And 
we ’ll run no risk of being wrecked in the surf!” 
“Then you think we ’ll save the safe?” Joe 
queried. 
“Yes, indeed we will! 
a sheltered harbor for large vessels, but with 
this breeze we ’ll run right up the mouth of the 
San Lorenzo River. Then there’s a little lake 
like, and boat-houses. 
Come on. We'll be in in time for breakfast.” 
Bringing to light some spare coils of rope 
from the lockers, he put a clove-hitch on the 
standing part of the sea-anchor hawser, and 
carried the new running-line aft, making it fast 
to the stern bitts. Then he cast off from the 
for’ard bitts. Naturally the Dazzler swung off 
into the trough, completed the evolution, and 
pointed her nose toward shore. A couple of 
spare oars from below, and as many water- 
soaked blankets, sufficed to make a jury-mast 
and sail. When this was in place Joe cast 
loose from the wreckage, which was now tow- 
ing astern, while ’Frisco Kid took the tiller. 


There is n’t much of 


Water smooth as glass. 


“How ’s that?” said ’Frisco Kid, as he fin- 
ished making the Dazzler fast fore and aft, and 
stepped upon the stringer-piece of the tiny wharf. 
“What ’ll we do next, captain?” 

Joe looked up in quick surprise. 
—what ’s the matter?” 

“Well, are n’t you captain now? Have n’t 
we reached Jand? I’m crew from now on, 
you know. What’s your orders?” 

Joe caught the spirit of it. “ Pipe all hands 
for breakfast ; that is—wait a minute.” 

Diving below, he possessed himself of the 
money he had stowed away in his bundle when 
Then he locked the cabin 


“Why—I 


he came aboard. 
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door, and they went uptown in search of res- 
taurants. Over the breakfast Joe planned the 
next move, and, when they had done, com- 
municated it to ’Frisco Kid. 

In response to his inquiry the cashier told 
him when the morning train started for San 
Francisco. He glanced at the clock. 

“T’ve just time to catch it,” he said to ’ Frisco 
Kid. ‘“ Here is the key to the cabin door, 
Keep it locked, and don’t let anybody come 

Here ’s money. Eat at the restau- 
Dry your blankets and sleep in the 
cockpit. I ’ll be back to-morrow. And don’t 
let anybody into that cabin. Good-by.” 

With a hasty hand-grip, he sped down the 
street to the depot. The conductor, when he 
punched his ticket, looked at him with surprise. 
And well he might, for it was not the custom 
of his passengers to travel in sea-boots and 
But Joe did not mind. He did 
not even notice. He had bought a paper and 
was absorbed in its contents. Before long his 
eyes caught an interesting paragraph : 


aboard. 
rants. 


sou’ westers. 


SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN LOST. 


The tug ‘‘ Sea Queen,”’ chartered by Bronson & Tate, 
has returned from a fruitless cruise outside the heads. 
No news of value could be obtained concerning the pi- 
rates who so daringly carried off their safe at San An- 
dreas last Tuesday night. The lighthouse-keeper at the 
Farralones mentions having sighted the two sloops 
Wednesday morning, clawing offshore in the teeth of 
the gale. It is supposed by shipping men that they 
perished in the storm with their ill-gotten treasure. 
Rumor has it that, in addition to a large sum in gold, 
the safe contained papers of even greater importance. 


When Joe had read this he felt a great re- 
lief. It was evident no one had been killed a 
San Andreas on the night of the robbery, else 
there would have been some comment on it in 
the paper. Nor, if they had had any clue to 
his own whereabouts, would they have omitted 
such a striking bit of information. 

At the depot in San Francisco the curious on- 
lookers were surprised to see a boy clad conspic- 
uously in sea-boots and sou’ wester hail a cab and 
dash away init. But Joe was ina hurry. He 
knew his father’s hours, and was fearful lest he 
should not catch him before he went to luncheon. 

The office-boy scowled at him when he 
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pushed open the door and asked to see Mr. 
Bronson; nor could the head clerk, when sum- 
moned by this strange-looking intruder, recog. 
nize him. 

“Don’t you know me, Mr. Willis?” 

Mr. Willis looked a second time. “ Why, 
it’s Joe Bronson! Of all things under the 
sun, where did you drop from? Go right in. 
Your father ’s in there.” 

Mr. Bronson stopped dictating to his ste- 
nographer, looked up, and said: “ Hello! where 
have you been?” 

“To sea,” Joe answered demurely enough, 
not sure of just what kind of a reception he 
was to get, and fingering his sou’wester ner- 
vously. 

“Short trip, eh? How did you make out?” 

“Oh, so-so.” He had caught the twinkle 
in his father’s eye, and knew that it was all 
clear sailing. ‘‘ Not so bad—er—that is, con- 
sidering.” 

“ Considering? ” 

“Well, not exactly that; rather, it 
have been worse, and, well—I don’t know that 
it could have been better.” 

“You interest me; sit down.” 
ing to the stenographer, ‘You may go, Mr. 
Brown, and—hum—lI sha’n’t need you any 
more to-day.” 

It was all Joe could do to keep from crying, 
so kindly and naturally had his father received 
him—making him feel at once as if not the 
slightest thing uncommon had occurred. It 
was as if he had just returned from a vaca- 
tion, or, man-grown, had come back from some 


might 


Then, turn 


business trip. 

“Now go ahead, Joe. You were speaking 
to me a moment ago in conundrums, and have 
aroused my curiosity to a most uncomfortable 
degree.” 

Thereat Joe sat down and told what had 
happened, all that had happened, from the pre 
vious Monday night to that moment. Each 
little incident he related, every detail, not for- 
getting his conversations with ’Frisco Kid nor 
his plans concerning him. His face flushed 
and he was carried away with the excitement 
of the narrative, while Mr. Bronson was almost 
as interested, urging him on whenever he slack- 
ened his pace, but otherwise remaining silent. 
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“So you see,” Joe said at last, “it could n’t 
possibly have turned out any better.” 

“Ah, well,” Mr. Bronson deliberated judi- 
ciously, “it may be so, and then again it may 
not.” 

‘“‘T don’t see it.” Joe felt sharp disappoint- 
ment at his father’s qualified approval. It 
seemed to him that the return of the safe 
merited something stronger. 

That Mr. Bronson fully comprehended the 
way Joe felt about it was clearly in evidence, 
for he went on: “As to the matter of the 
safe, all hail to you, Joe. Credit, and plenty 
of it, is your due. Mr. Tate and I have al- 
ready spent five hundred dollars in attempting 
to recover it. So important was it that we 
have also offered five thousand dollars reward, 
and this morning were even considering the 
advisability of increasing the amount. But, my 
son,’—Mr. Bronson stood up, resting a hand 
affectionately on his boy’s shoulder, — “there be 
certain things in this world which are of still 
greater importance than gold or papers which 
represent that which gold may buy. How 
about yourself? There ’s the point. Will 
you sell the best possibilities of your life right 
now for a million dollars? ” 

Joe shook his head. 

‘As I said, that ’s the point. A human life 
the treasure of the world cannot buy; nor can 
it redeem one which is misspent; nor can it 
make full and complete and beautiful a life 
which is dwarfed and warped and ugly. How 
about yourself? What is to be the effect of all 
these strange adventures on your life—your 
life, Joe? Are you going to pick yourself up 
to-morrow and try it over again? Or the next 
day, or the day after? Do you understand? 
Why, Joe, do you think for one moment that I 
could place against the best value of my son’s 
life the paltry value of a safe? And can I say, 
until time has told me, whether this trip of yours 
could not possibly have been better? Such an 
experience is as potent for evil as for good. 
One dollar is exactly like another—there are 
many in the world; but no Joe is like my Joe, 
nor can there be any others in the world to 
take his place. Don’t you see, Joe? Don’t 
you understand? ” 

Mr. Bronson’s voice broke slightly, and the 
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next instant Joe was sobbing as though his 
heart would break. He had never understood 
this father of his before, and he knew now the 
pain he must have caused him, to say nothing 
of his mother and sister. But the four stirring 
days he had spent had given him a clearer 
view of the world and humanity, and he had 
always possessed the power of putting his 
thoughts into speech; so he spoke of these 
things and the lessons he had learned, the 
conclusions he had drawn from his conversa- 
tions with ’Frisco Kid, from his intercourse 
with Pete, from the graphic picture he retained 
of the Reindeer and Nelson as they wallowed 
in the trough beneath him. And Mr. Bronson 
listened and, in turn, understood. 

“But what of ’Frisco Kid, father?” Joe 
asked when he had finished. 

“Hum! there ’s a great deal of promise in 
the boy, from what you say of him.” Mr. Bron- 
son hid the twinkle in his eye this time. “And, 
I must confess, he seems perfectly capable of 
shifting for himself.” 

“Sir?” Joe could not believe his ears. 

“Let us see, then. He is at present entitled 
to the half of five thousand dollars, the other 
half of which belongs to you. It was you two 
who preserved the safe from the bottom of the 
Pacific, and if you only had waited a little 
longer, Mr. Tate and I might have increased 
the reward.” 

“Oh!” 
light. “ Part of that is easily arranged, father. I 
simply refuse to take my half. As to the other 
—that is n’t exactly what ’Frisco Kid desires. 
He wants friends—and—and—though you 
did n’t say so, they are far higher than gold, 
He wants friends and 


Joe caught a glimmering of the 





nor can gold buy them. 
a chance for an education—not twenty-five 
hundred dollars.” 

“Don’t you think it would be better that he 
choose for himself?” 

“Ah, no. That ’s all arranged.” 

“ Arranged?” 
He ’s captain on sea, and I ’m 
So he’s under my charge 


“Ves, sir. 
captain on land. 
now.” 

“Then you have the power of attorney for 
him in the present negotiations? Good. I 'll 
make a proposition. The twenty-five hundred 
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dollars shall be held in trust by me, on his 
demand at any time. We ’llsettle about yours 
afterward. Then he shall be put on probation 
for, say, a year—as messenger first, and then 
in the office. You can either coach him in his 
studies, or he can attend night-school. And 
after that, if he comes through his period of 
probation with flying colors, I ’ll give him the 
same opportunities for an education that you 
possess. It all depends onhimself. And now, 
Mr. Attorney, what have you to say to my offer 
in the interests of your client? ” 

“That I close with itat once—and thank you.” 
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Father and son shook hands. 

“And what are you going to do now, Joe?” 

“I’m going to send a telegram to ’Frisco 
Kid first, and then hurry home.” 

“Then wait a minute till I call up San 
Andreas and tell Mr. Tate the good news, and 
I ’ll go with you.” 

“Mr. Willis,” Mr. Bronson said as they left 
the outer office, “do you remain in charge, and 
kindly tell the clerks that they are free for the 
rest of the day. 

“And I say,” he called back as they entered 
the elevator, “‘ don’t forget the office-boy.” 

















By Lo, Baby Fairy, 
Your crib is high and airy. 
But what a nurse you have —oh, my! 
I ’d wake right up and kick and cry 
At anything so scary. 
































“Wuy, what a ridiculous question, Uncle 
Harry! Ofcourse he is. I was looking at the 
new pennies you gave me the other day, and 
there it was, plain enough, with funny half-words 
following it all around the king’s head.” 

Uncle Harry had run down from London to 
spend a week’s-end with his brother in his 
pleasant Berkshire home, and his nephews and 
nieces thought this only another of the queer 
catches he was in the habit of putting to them. 

“Ves,” he said, “I know that ‘ Edwardus 
VII.’ is on the coins. But what I mean is, ough? 
the inscription to be there ?” 

“Of course it ought,” said his nephew. 
“ Have n’t we had six Edwards already ? There 
are the three that come together in the Planta- 
genet line; Edward IV., the king who went to 
see Caxton at his printing-press ; that king’s little 
son, Edward V., the one who was killed by his 
wicked uncle; and then there was Edward VI., 
son of Henry VIII., the little Tudor king who 
died in boyhood. We ’ve never had another 
Edward since then till now.” 

“Yes, Tom; you are quite right as far as you 
go; but have n’t there been more than six Ed- 
wards that have reigned in England? Who 
built Westminster Abbey ?” 

‘‘ Edward the Confessor,” said Mary, after a 
moment’s reflection. 

“ Then ‘ Edward I.’ was not the first Edward, 
after all; and now look in your history and see 
if there were any other Edwards before the 
Confessor.” 

“Yes, there are two,” said the children, when 
they had consulted their books: “ Edward the El- 
der, next after Alfred the Great, and Edward the 
Martyr, just before Ethelred the Redeless. Why, 
that makes nine Edwards, and so our new king 
ought to be Edward X. But why was n’t Ed- 
ward I. called ‘ Edward IV.,’ then?” 

“I’ve read somewhere,” said Uncle Harry, 
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“that Edward I. was sometimes called ‘ Edward 
III.’; and that would have been correct.” 

“ You mean ‘ fourth,’ uncle,” said Tom. 

“ No, I mean third; and now I dare say you 
all are fairly puzzled with my figures, and it is 
time to straighten things out a bit. You know, 
all of you, that Alfred the Great was king only 
of the West Saxons, though he called his lan- 
guage Zunglish. Well, his son, Edward the 
Elder, was the same; and it was Alfred’s grand- 
son, Athelstan, who was the first to call himself 
regularly ‘ King of the English.’ Edward the 
Martyr, therefore, would be properly the first 
Edward, King of the English, the Confessor 
would be Edward II., and so Edward I. could 
quite rightly be called ‘ Edward III.,’ though by 
his time they called themselves kings of Eng- 
land,* not of the English. But the Norman 
Conquest had been so great an event in English 
history, and had so changed men’s ways of 
thinking, that the kings began reckoning over 
again; and ‘ Longshanks,’ as we used to call 
him, was Edward ‘the First after the Con- 
quest.’” 

“Well, that makes it right, then,” said Dick. 
“Our king is the seventh Edward ‘after the 
Conquest’; and you ‘ve been simply teasing us.” 

“No, Richard; [ ’ve not done with you,” 
said his uncle. “I maintain that the new king 
ought to be Edward the First.” 

“First, uncle!” Mary exclaimed. “I don't 
see how that can be.” 

“ Well, all your six Edwards were kings of 
England, were n’t they? And the kingdom of 
England came to an end long ago. I’m not 
quite sure whether it was three hundred or onl) 
two hundred years ago.” Then he went on: 
“The translators of the Bible in 1611 called 
James I. ‘ King of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland.’ The ‘ wisest fool in Christendom’ (as 
he was also called) had reasons of his own for 


*It was John who first called himself, on the Great Seal, “ King of England.” 
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not wishing to be King of England, but he did 
not get his way in this matter; and it was not 
till 1707, when the Parliament of England and 
the Parliament of Scotland united to form the 
Parliament of Great Britain, that the kingdom 
of England came finally to an end, and the 
kingdom of Great Britain took its place. Of 
that kingdom there were only three kings, three 
of the Georges; and before it was a century 
old the kingdom of Great Britain had united 
with the kingdom of Ireland, which Henry VIII. 
had given himself, to form the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

“T see what you are coming to, uncle,” said 
Tom. “ You mean that our new king is the 
first Edward of Great Britain and Ireland. But, 
if so, why did the king allow himself to be called 
‘Seventh’?” 

“There are perhaps many reasons for that, 
Tom,” his uncle replied. “ Probably the king 
had very little to do with it himself; possibly no 
one reflected on the matter. Here ’s Maggie, 
now, your Scottish cousin, who says that Ed- 
ward can’t be the seventh Edward north of the 
Tweed, for they ’ve never had more than one 
Edward there at the most, and the kingdom of 
Ireland created by Henry VIII. can, of course, 
have had but one Edward, the boy who was 
Edward VI. of England.” 

The children sat for a time quietly thinking. 
After a little, Uncle Harry said: 

“Do you know that the Prussian boys and 
girls have to say three times over ‘ Frederick I., 
Frederick II., Frederick III.,’ when they learn 
their dates ?” 

“ How can that be?” said Tom. 

“ They are somewhat more logical about the 
matter than we are,” said their uncle. ‘“ When 
their princes changed their titles, they began 
counting again, and so they have six Fredericks 
who were Burgraves of Nuremberg in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. Then, when 
that unhappy Emperor Sigismund (who was so 
cowardly as to break his word to John Huss 
and allow the Council of Constance to burn the 
reformer) was deep in debt to Frederick VI. 
of Nuremberg, he sold him his Margravate of 
Brandenburg, and thus there were three Fred- 
ericks and several others who were Margrave- 
Electors of Brandenburg. And finally Frederick 


III. of Brandenburg in 1701 bought from the 
emperor of his day, with help in the War of 
the Spanish Succession, the right to call himself 
‘King in Prussia,’ and the third Frederick of that 
line was also Frederick I., Kaiser in Deutsch- 
land. Some day we may have a fourth ‘ Fred- 
erick III.’ of the ancient Hohenzollern house.” 

“What would he be Frederick III. of, un- 
cle?” said Mary. 

“ Of Germany, my dear. I must apologize for 
using the German word for Germany; but 
‘Kaiser in Deutschland’ seems a more natural 
way of saying it than ‘ Emperor of Germany.’” 

“That means,” said Dick, “a better way of 
reckoning than ours. After all, the moder 
Fredericks have not much to do with those old 
Fredericks of Nuremberg.” 

“ That ’s quite true, Richard,” said his uncle; 
“ and, if you think of it, there ’s not much more 
connection between Edward our new king and 
the Edwards of whom we know so little before 
the Conquest. What a little country they gov- 
erned! No bigger in proportion to the British 
Empire as it exists to-day than Nuremberg is 
to the German Empire—if as big. And there 
have been more changes than those of mere 
size. Even the word ‘king’ has changed its 
meaning. At first it was kin-ing, the man of 
the kindred, one leader of one tribe, to whom 
he belonged by birth and language, and of which 
he was the representative, as it were, to God 
and to other peoples. Now it means ruler 
of a territory containing many peoples of many 
races, united often only by a common allegiance 
to the king. Then, think of our six Edwards 
‘of England.’ What a small and unimportant 
country they possessed! Just the southern half 
of an island lying off the continent of Europe, 
gradually losing what territory its kings had 
inherited in France, with Scotland always hos- 
tile, and ruling in Ireland scarcely more than 
they could see from the walls of Dublin 
Castle.” 

“‘ Oh, uncle, this is too terrible! 
dren. “What about Crécy, and the Black 
Prince, Poitiers, Agincourt, Flodden — and oh, 
everything ?” they said. 

Uncle Harry smiled at the eagerness with 
which they expressed their wounded patriotism, 
and then quietly asked them a question: 
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« And what did they gain by all those brilliant 
names ?” 

“Well, what about the Armada, then?” said 
Tom. 

“ Now you are getting on the nght track, 
fom,” replied his uncle. “ England was then 
beginning to turn her back on the Europe she 
had faced till then, and began to build up a 
North American empire. To my mind, the 
voyage of the ‘May-Flower’ outweighs in 
importance all the chivalry fights of which you 
are so proud. Perhaps James I. was wiser than 
he knew when he called himself ‘ King of Great 
Britain.’ England and Scotland together were 
beginning to become ‘great’ on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and if only George ITI. and his ad- 
visers had been a little wiser or a little kinder, or 
perhapsif only they had had an electric telegraph, 
the British Empire of the eighteenth century 
might have remained united instead of being 
As it is, our friends in the United 
We 


partitioned. 
States are ‘ Brother Jonathan,’ you know. 
must play the part of David.” 

“We lost the American colonies, anyhow,” 
said Mary. 

“ We lost the ru/e over them, my dear, which 
we ought never to have attempted to keep ; but 
think how, even so, we have made up for it by 
peaceful growth,” said their uncle. “ Since that 
unhappy quarrel we have founded and colo- 
nized Canada and Australia. Your Australian 
cousins take comparatively little interest in your 
Edwards and Henrys, your fights in France, 
and your Tudor squabbles. They begin their 
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own history with Queen Victoria, and England 
is to them ‘home’ and ‘ mother,’ whose family 
history many of them care as little about as 
little Vera upstairs in her cradle now cares 
about her great-grandmother.” 

“Why, how young our British Empire is!” 
said Tom. 

“Yes, my boy,” said Uncle Harry. 
not so old as grandfather, is it? We are at the 
beginning of things. The world is still young 
for the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ race; and the British 
Empire rules from Montreal and Melbourne, 
Cape Town and Calcutta; I won’t say quite as 
much (though that may be true some day) as 
from London, or rather Westminster. But 
does n’t all this help to prove my point? Let 
the men of Edward VI.’s time have ruled over 
their little half-island of Englishmen, and have 
been concerned to keep Calais. We lost Calais, 
it is true, and you remember the pathetic saying 
about its being ‘ written on a woman's heart.’ 
But a grown-up millionaire does n’t cry over 
the marble he lost at school. And we began 
again with Queen Victoria, who watched the 
growth, if not the foundation, of a world-wide 
empire containing men of many different races 
and of endless varieties of language and religion. 
And if Edward is, as they put it, ‘ Britanniarum 
Omnium Rex,’ he is not only the first Edward 
who can fairly say so, but the first that could 
even have dreamed of being so. 

“ But now I am sure you are tired of this 
long talk, and, at any rate, youngsters should 
find some things out for themselves.” 
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THE EAGLE’S NEST. 





By Francis H. HERRICK. 





Nor long ago I had the good fortune to 
discover from a car window an eagle’s nest. 
In September, 1899, while passing North Spring- 
field, Ohio, not far from Girard, I noticed in 
the top of a dead tree a huge dark object which 
at once aroused my curiosity. This proved to 
be a well-known landmark, an aery of the white- 
headed eagle, which had been occupied for 
years and was known to every workman on the 
road. 

The ancestral tree stood at the entrance to a 
wooded tract two hundred yards from the 
railroad, and rose to a commanding position 
among the low growth, bearing aloft, at the 
height of seventy feet, a nest remarkable both 
for its great size and for its isolation. 

In June, 1900, I paid a visit to Girard, con- 
fident of finding the eagles at home, and hop- 
ing for an opportunity to study their habits and 
photograph them in action. To my keen dis- 
appointment, however, this nest had been laid 
low in a gale the previous January; but the 
eagles, true to their attachment to places, were 
still there. They had founded a new aery 
close by. 

Possibly no one now living in Girard can 
remember when there were no eagles nesting in 
their neighborhood. For many years this pair 
or their predecessors are said to have occupied 
an old shell of a sycamore in the midst of woods 
at Milesgrove, Pennsylvania, not far from the 
station. When this aged tree finally succumbed 
to the storm, the second and more famous nest 


was begun at North Springfield in 1885. This 
lasted fifteen years, until January, 1g00. With 
the aid of the photographs of this nest, made in 
May, 1899,* and actual measurements upon the 
prostrate tree, I was able to determine the ex- 
act dimensions of the nest itself. It was nine 
feet tall and six feet in diameter, and con- 
tained enough wood, earth, and stubble to fill a 
good-sized hay-rack. Until its overthrow it 
rested in the skeleton arms of a huge sycamore, 
which had become reduced to a shell of bark 
and rotten wood for many yards from its base. 
The top of the nest was exactly seventy-seven 
feet from the ground, and the tree-trunk mea- 
sured three and a half feet in its greatest di- 
ameter. The tree suffered a general collapse 
in its fall, but the simple construction of the 
nest could easily be made out. Its founda- 
tions and outer walls were composed of dead 
sticks of any length from six inches to four feet, 
laid crosswise and packed closely together. 
Some of the larger fagots were two inches 
thick and a yard long. The sticks also sup- 
ported the center of the nest, where the inter- 
stices were filled with straw, weeds, corn- 
stubble, and much earth brought in with the 
latter. In consequence of annual repairs 
carried on during fifteen years, this nest had 
risen until it was three feet taller than broad, 
while the first year’s nest is several times 
broader than deep. 

Though its lease may be short, the eagle 
chooses well in placing its aery on the com- 


* By Mr. H. E. Denio, of Milesgrove, to whose kindness I am indebted for their use. 
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manding summit of a dead tree which stands 

ldly against the sky, for its home is always 
in sight and easily guarded ; but, best of all, it 
can come and go with perfect freedom, there 





no foliage or branches to interfere with 
Accordingly ] 


peng 
the broad sweep of its wings. 
was a little surprised to find the new nest not 
only in a sycamore which had thus been pre- 
ferred for the third time, but in a live and 
healthy one, which seemed good for a hun- 
dred years. It had a girth of twelve feet at 
the ground, and a clean, straight bole without a 
branch for sixty feet, at which point it suddenly 
spread and bent its arms, forming a spacious 
and secure support for a nest of great size. 
This huge spreading crotch had evidently at- 
tracted the birds, although close beside it rose 
a stately tulip-tree, whose branches touched 
those of the sycamore and partly overshadowed 
hem. 

On approaching this nest not a sound was 
heard for fully twenty minutes, when suddenly 
the male came upon the scene, and, circling 
overhead, sounded his peculiar alarm, 4ak / 
hak! kak! kak! Then, alighting in the top- 
most branch of a dead tree, he expressed his 
emotion in the characteristic manner which 
he shares, in some degree at least, with other 
birds of kin as remote as the night-hawk. 
With depressed head and outstretched neck, 
with drooped and quivering wings, his man- 
dibles would open and close as if moved by 
springs as he uttered his prolonged monosy]- 
labic cry of distress. ‘To my surprise, the 
female was sitting quietly at the nest all the 
time, as became evident when she suddenly 
left it and, with protesting screams, began to 
Both 
evidently become shy and suspicious of -visi- 


circle over the tree-tops. birds had 
tors since their former nest had been destroyed, 
ind neither would now go to their young 
while a human being was in sight. My cam- 

era chanced to catch an eaglet as it rose to 
the edge of its wicker platform, but ordinarily 
At this 


time (June 8) this bird appeared as large as a 


the young were invisible from below. 


good-sized domestic fowl. 

When I paid a second visit to the aery, on 
the following day, neither bird was at home ; but 
both soon appeared under full sail, and in a 
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moment the place resounded with their cries. 
At times the voice of the male degenerated into 
a low grunt as with giant strides he moved 
from place to place. I noticed that when the 
eagle wheeled in mid-air he suddenly dropped 
his legs, but on recovering himself drew them 
up out of sight. 

The eagles were constantly assailed by a pair 
of kingbirds, who seemed to take a special de- 















THE EAGLE’S CLAW —LIFE-SIZE 


light in tormenting their big neighbors. They 
would be quite helpless in returning the king- 
birds’ quick assaults, whether perched or on the 
wing, and apparently did not care to waste their 
energies in fruitless attempts. They also found 
trouble in another quarter where some crows 
possibly had a nest of their own; for whenever 
an eagle approached a certain cluster of ever 
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FIG. 1. DISTANT VIEW OF 


greens it was forced to beat a speedy retreat, 
which often brought it again into the sphere of 
the doughty kingbirds. 

These eagles found a good friend in Mr. 
Hall, their landlord; and, whether grateful or 
not for his protection, their conduct has been 
most exemplary, since not a live lamb or 
chicken has ever fallen to their talons, although, 
as he told me, any dead animal is quickly 
appropriated. He has often seen them bring- 
ing fish and snakes to the young, and one of 
the photographs shows an old bird standing on 
the aery with fish in bill, while the other is 
perched aloft on guard. He has seen them fly 
against the dead branch of a tree, and, as it 
broke with loud report, bear it to their aery. 
They undoubtedly clasp the branch in their 
talons as the fish-hawk is known to do, and 
snap it off by sheer force—an easy matter for 
birds of their weight and strength. After ex- 
amining the old nest I felt confident that most 
of the small fagots had been picked up from 
the ground. 

The annual repairs on the old nest were said 
to begin in February or March, and there 
were young, as the photograph proves, by the 
middle of May. According to Audubon and 
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other observers, the young eagles cling to t 
nest until they are finally driven off by th 
elders. One July, many years ago, a your 
bird from the Milesgrove nest, by attaining 
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freedom too early, became a permanent ca 
tive. It flew against a house, where it was 
caught and made a prisoner. 

The bald eagle, as this species is commo1 
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FIG. 2. NEARER VIEW. 


Both the eagles are at the nest. The one with raised wings has just 
alighted with a fish in its bill, while the mate is perched aloft 
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called, with little show of justice to a bird with 


so good a head-dress, has the reputation of 


stealing the young of wild and domestic ani- 
mals, which it probably does in many places; 
but the charge of kidnapping or carrying away 

jildren would be more difficult to verify. 
While eagles and some of the other larger birds 
of prey, in various parts of the world, may have 
been guilty of such acts, and thus started the 
popular tradition, the stories which the news- 
papers print with commendable regularity rarely 
possess any vestige of truth. 

The power of the eagle is expressed in its 














FIG. 3 THE SAME NEST. 


An eagle is flying to the tree. 


nailed and clenched foot, its great spread of 
wing, and its powerful bill-hook. A bird which 
was sent to me last year measured seven and 
a half feet from tip to tip of the spread wings. 

The eagle is the emblem of bird strength the 
world over, and he illustrates the common prac- 
tice of the strong preying on the weak. The 
gle will attack defenseless quadrupeds and 























FIG. 4. A NEARER VIEW 

Eagle perched over the nest, balancing with raised wings, 
and looking down upon young. 
water-fowl, and rob the osprey of a hard-earned 
quarry. Though turning his white tail-feathers 
to many a small bird, the eagle is not neces- 
sarily such a coward as this might seem to im- 
ply, for he will fight furiously in the defense 
of his home. 


THE NEW NEST BUILT TO REPLACE THAT DESTROYED IN 
1goo, AN EAGLET IS ON THE EDGE OF THE NEST 












(Lilustrated by the Author 


No wonder all faces were upturned upon 
that memorable afternoon. What American 
boy would n’t turn his face upward on seeing 
a whole troop of Chinamen careering wildly 
across the blue sky, especially when that bit of 
blue sky happened to be hovering above our 
beloved Pine-tree State? Was this a Boxer 
invasion, and were those great whirlers some 
new diabolical means of annihilation? Those 
showers of parachutes, and weird umbrellas, 
and flags, sweeping through the heavens as if in 
avenging pursuit—what did it all mean? 

Well, the newspapers explained it fully the 
next morning, and then, for the first time, the 
inhabitants of one of the largest cities in Maine 
learned that right in their midst was a real “ up- 
to-date” club of Yankee boys with Yankee 
ideas and a Yankee way of doing things. 
Singularly enough, I had frequently observed 
these very boys when walking through State 
Street, and had often stopped as a flood of light 
streamed through the open doorway of their 
club-house, in hopes of catching a glimpse of 
” in the “sanctum”; but, be- 


the “ goings on 





and by Victor J. Smedley.) 


yond the silhouetted figure of a member hastily 
entering, my glimpses were always fruitless. 
Fortunately, however, I happened to stroll 
down State Street upon the very day the circus 
was to be given, and when opposite the club- 
house I found the sidewalk there blocked by 
boys in all stages of excitement. Some were 
dancing and wildly tossing up packages of 
bright tissue-paper; others were hilariously 
waving flags and yelling at the top of their 
voices. Curious-looking frameworks were 
bobbing out of the club-house doors like so 
many giant-legged spiders, and, oh, such a num- 
ber of umbrellas followed after! —which was 
puzzling indeed, as the weather was exceed- 
ingly fine. Kites there were of all kinds, and 
funny-looking windmills, and disks, and great 
paper Chinamen, and bunting everywhere. 
After every club-member was so enveloped 
with packages as to be hardly discoverable, 
the multitude swarmed up Charles Street and 
into the fields beyond, where the boys set to 
work so vigorously that in a surprisingly few 
minutes kites seemed suddenly to spring up in 
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What a bewildering time 
The little kites 
igzagged all through the air, as if so glad to be 
out that they just could n’t help bumping into 
-verybody and everything. The four and five 
foot kites tugged frantically at their strings, as 


every direction. 
then there was for a while! 


though begging to be 
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distances indeed ere reaching Mother Earth. 
Before the last shower of parachutes had faded 
in the distance, the boys set to work busily on 
the mysterious-looking windmills, and five min- 
utes later a most gorgeous spectacle broke into 
view. Just think of twenty-two brilliantly col- 





anywhere out of reach 
of their entangling lit- 
tle brothers, while the 
tailless kites, big fel- 
lows some thirteen feet 
in height, rose majesti- 
cally, like great eagles, 
and as though wholly 
oblivious of the flying 
rabble all about them. 
On they all sped, big 
kites, little kites, bow 
kites, coffin kites, tan- 
dem kites, tailless kites, 
stickless kites, paper 
kites, muslin kites,— 
all sorts of kites,—un- 
til the heavens seemed 
to tremble with the 
fluttering mob. When 
finallychaos gave place 
to some sort of order, 
and the little kites had 
ceased to harass their 
more dignified rela- 
tives, a chorus. of 


“—_s" 


swept over the 
fields, and on looking 
up to the right I saw 
twenty pretty para- 
chutes sailing high in 
the sky straight to the 
city beyond the Pen- 
obscot. A hearty cheer 
greeted the next flight 
of parachutes, which 

















were released a mo- 
ment later, and the din became almost deaf- 
ening as shower after shower of the tissue-paper 
balloons burst into the sunshine like glitter- 
ing jewels. Many of these were so exquisitely 
poised that in place of falling they steadily 
soared higher, and must have traveled long 





“*A BRILLIANTLY COLORED WINDMILL MORE THAN FOUR FEET IN HEIGHT.” 


ored windmills, more than four feet in height, 
decked out with long streamers of bright bunt- 
ing, revolving up a kite-string! Just imagine 
twenty-two great catharine-wheels whizzing up 
into the heavens, and you may form some idea 
of the glorious sight which blazed through the 
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strings from the great whirlers, the fun started 





we in livelier than ever; for the kites had hard] 
reached the sky again when a loud roar of 


é 











laughter announced the ascent of a whole clou 
of black umbrellas. There was something s 
irresistibly comical about these umbrellas th: 
one could not help laughing, and when they fle 
to the heavens as though more scared tha 
scared witches, pandemonium reigned complet: 
Now there was a scurrying to and fro a1 
a scene of intense animation as the multitude 
speedily resolved itself into excited little groups, 
where they kept bobbing up and down like corks 
in a fish-pond. In the center of each group 
was an extravagant paper Chinaman, flapping 
his long sleeves and behaving as ridiculously 
as other folks. Unbelievable as it may seem, 
these gorgeously tricked out fellows were being 
put in readiness for a trip to the sky. But, oh, 
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“THE ASCENT OF A BLACK UMBRELLA.” 


skies on this fine afternoon. Faster and faster 
the great whirlers whirled as they rushed into 
the perspective, until when arrested by the 
‘stopping-knot ” they whirled faster than ever. 











The joy of the excited crowds now knew no V 
bounds, and it seemed as if the boys would go t 
frantic when two and even three whirlers went v 
whizzing up the same string at the same time. 

After a brief lull in the excitement, occa- W 





FLIGHT OF PAPER PARACHUTES 
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sioned by drawing the kites in so as to free the 
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THE CHINAMAN SAILs 


' 


! At last the sig- 
nal was given which sent the Celestials off, and 


how slow they were in starting 


then what a lot of bowing and scraping there 


was! They bowed to the right, they bowed to 
the left, and then they bowed backward and for- 
ward. They shook their large sleeves and flung 
out their long queues, and glided up into space 
with all the elegance born of their Eastern civ- 


ilization, so many dim and dusty centuries old. 


UP THE KITE-STRING. 

When an altitude of such height had been 
reached that one might easily imagine the China- 
men to be looking into their own beautiful 
Flowery Kingdom, there was a thrilling scene 
which made every patriot’s heart jump for joy 
and pride. 

How or why or where none knew, but before 
any one realized what was happening, an army 
of American flags rose through the heavens as 
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if in pursuit of the barbarian horde. In an 
instant all was babel and confusion. The 


Every bright Yankee boy may have a circu: 
of his own by carefully studying the illustration 

















‘**UP WITH ‘OLD GLoRy’!” 


crowds danced and shouted. They seized ban- 
ners and bunting and umbrellas and windmills, 
and waved them like mad. Strains of “ My 
Country ” arose on the air, and as the shadows 
of evening crept o’er the cool earth, it but 
heightened the brilliancy of a magnificent sky 
ablaze with the hues of ‘‘ Old Glory.” 





printed with this article and the directions 


given below. 


SAILING A FLAG TO THE SKIES. 
THE disks are of cardboard, in the center of which is 
inserted a spool. The light stick from which the flag 
is suspended is fastened to the ends of the spools 
where these project inwardly beyond the disks. 
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PARACHUTES. THE GIANT WHIRLER. 



















Tue parachutes are made of square pieces of colored Tus is made of light sticks, wrapping-paper, and 
tissue-paper, and to each a small cardboard figure is at- string. The picture shows exactly how these are put 
tached. A small twist is taken in the top of the para- together. Decorate with long streamers and _ varicol- 

° ored tissue-papers, so as to present a brilliant 













appearance as it revolves high in the air. 















































THE PAPER CHINAMAN. 
2 In making the Chinaman here pic- 
tured, sticks half an inch square were 
‘ used—four 62, one 28, and one 15 
Pa IN inches in length. These were 
ve* bent and then fastened in po- 
‘ 
Fig. 1 
u 

Ses — 
chute, to which is attached athread. Tothe otherend sition with stout string, as shown in the diagrams 
of the thread a pin bent at right angles is fastened. (Figs. 1 and 2). Then the framework was covered 
Make a number of loops in the kite-string about six withpaper,and on top of this were pasted loosely 
feet apart, and to each loop suspend a parachute. large sheets of colored tissue-paper, blue for trunk 
Parachutes are released by shaking the kite-string vig- and sleeves, and red for legs ; the head was of card- 
orously. board 14 inches high, with features marked on 
SENDING AN UMBRELLA UP A with black paint. This was fastened to the back- 
KITE-STRING. bone with tacks. The feet were of cardboard and the 
*“‘pig-tail” of dark cloth. The flags were of 
WirRES are fastened to the handle and the ferule of yellow  tissue-paper, decorated. A_ ballast of 
the umbrella and hooked over the kite-string as shown stones sufficient to balance the figure was 

in the illustration printed on a previous page. used. Tandem kites were used for this large figure. 
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By ANNIE E. Tynan. 





HE captain of the “Swallow” had sacks and bales galore 
To carry to old England from the land across the sea; 
He had a hundred messages and errands by the score, 
For the link between Virginia and the dear old home 
was he. 
When, sitting on his anchor, he conned them one by one, 





























This item seemed to please him, for he chuckled 
as he read: 
“<¢ Six feet of honest English flesh, a lad to make my son, 
And a lucky lad that lad will be!” the jolly cap- 
tain said. 


The captain came to England; his errands dwin- 
dled down; 
His Swallow yielded up her freight of fra- 
grant woods and weed. 
He took the governor’s report of progress to 
the crown, 
And he scattered news and gossip as the 
farmer scatters seed. 
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THE CAPTAIN'S JEST. 


His gallant ship, refreighted, was ready for the sea, 
And but a single duty still remained for him to do. 
“J ’ye bought my gowns and sold my pitch,” in thoughtful mood said he; 
“ But I have n’t found ‘six feet of flesh’ to bring to Major Drew.” 


He puffed his pipe and puzzled, and, puzzling, failed to see 
A scrambling group of urchins who were busy with their games. 
He stumbled in among them, “Why, why, my lads!” said he. 


Then he stopped in recognition. “Tom and Ted!” he cried, “and James! 


He stood and looked upon them. The scraggy, bare-legged three 
Had smiling eyes and tangled mats of curly yellow hair. 
He ’d known their father—ay, a soldier brave and bold was he, 
Who had fought and died at Naseby when the king met Cromwell there. 


“Who keeps you now?” he asked them. His twinkling eyes surveyed 

Half mirthfully their cheerful dirt, théir rags, their bare brown feet. 
«“<«Six feet of honest English flesh,’” quoth he; he stopped, dismayed ; 

Then he clutched his sides and sent a roar of laughter up the street. 
«“ «Six feet’! I vow I ‘ll do it!” He turned and sought the door 

That James had pointed out as where they lived with Dame Carew. 
“Is Dame Carew within?” he called. She crossed the littered floor. 

“ And if she is,” she cried, “what is her being in to you?” 


The captain bowed. “Your servant, dame. John Howard was my friend. 

These boys of his have been a drain upon your purse, I ween.” 
“ Ay, ay! a drain they ’ve been!” said she. “Their hunger knows no end. 

Sir, they eat until my purse-sides meet! Their like was never seen.” 

The captain’s blue eyes twinkled, “The place for them,” said he, 

“Ts where the corn is plenty—where the fowl fly to the grill. 

I ’ll take them in my vessel to Virginia colony ; 
It ’s a land where boys can eat and eat, and leave a-plenty still.” 


Ten weeks the passage lasted; the Swallow’s trusty wings 
At last are folded, and her anchor cast into the stream; 
A dozen petty crafts push out to see what news she brings; 
A church bell peals; across the dusk the lights of Jamestown gleam. 


To Jamestown rode the major upon his piebald mare; 
His servant Simon led a horse to carry back his son; 
“Six feet,’” he pondered pleasantly, “so, be he dark or fair, 
It ’s as well the horse we bring for him should be a sturdy one.” 


“Well, captain! Did you bring them—my six good feet?” he cried. 
“ Ay, ay!” the captain answered in a voice of hearty cheer, 
And grasped his hand in greeting as he scaled the Swallow’s side; 
“They ’re the finest bit of cargo that I ’ve brought in many a year,” 
The major was delighted; his eager face grew bright. 

“James! ‘Teddy! Tom!” the captain bellowed in his deep bassoon, 
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Above the hatch three curly heads came bobbing into sight. 
“Here they are!” The captain’s beaming face was 
like a round red moon. 


THE CAPTAIN'S JEST. 






The major looked bewildered; he heard the cap- 
tain say: 

“Come, lads — come, Ted, you rogue, come 
here; show Major Drew your feet. 

They ’re ‘ honest feet’ ; no better stand on 
English soil to-day! 

And you lift them from the mire of a 
squalid London street.” 








“ABOVE THE HATCH THREE CURLY HEADS CAME BOBBING INTO SIGHT.” 






































He slapped him on the shoulder. The 
major tried to frown. 
“This jest—” But words refused to 


come as Teddy shyly smiled. 
“J ll not—” But Tom by chance looked 
up as he by chance looked down— 
And the major’s greatest weakness was 
his fondness for a child. 


THE CAPTAIN'S JEST. 
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The major rode from Jamestown upon his 
piebald mare; 
The bridle-paths were noisy with the 
nesting birds of May. 
Before him was a shining shock of wavy 
golden hair, 
And behind him James and Teddy rode 
with Simon on the bay. 








HOW MR. FOX 


FISHED AND HUNTED. 





By 


E. Boyp SMITH. 





““Won’T you please tell us another story, 
Uncle Henri?” asked Victor one evening as 
they sat around the supper-table. 

“ Another story? Dear me!” cried the good 
man, as though quite embarrassed by their 
eager demands. “I ’m afraid I have n’t one 
about me to-day. But wait a minute. I ’Il tell 
you about Mr. Fox. 

“A great scamp, the fox,” he went on, “ but 
an interesting one. Bright as a dollar. And 
I tell you, one must get up early in the 
morning to steal a march.on him. Farmers 
think him a thief, too, and he has more tricks 
at the ends of his fingers than a dozen. 


sly! 





“He is a pretty little fellow, with his sharp 
nose, bright eyes, and long, bushy tail. And 
he is a good papa to his little ones. He digs 
them a warm hole in the ground, and goes out 
foraging to get them something toeat. Then he 
becomes quite brave and takes all sorts of risks. 

“This fox about which I am going to tell you, 
and his mate, had two young ones. And as they 
were always hungry, like most healthy children, 
he was out hunting from morning till night, and 
often through the night, too, trying to get them 
enough to eat. But sometimes luck was against 
him, and now and then Mrs. Fox complained 
that he was letting the children starve. 
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MR. FOX FISHED AND HUNTED. 








(Jury, 





“*T do the best I can,’ he 
said mournfully, ‘but every- 
thing has gone wrong to-day. 
I hung about the barn-yard for 
nearly two hours in the cold, 
trying to catch the black hen. 
But she always kept too near 
the barn, out of my way. At 
last I got desperate and made 
up my mind to brave every 
danger. So when the farmer’s 
back was turned I nimbly 
hopped over the fence and 
dashed at her. But just as I 
seized her she set up a terrible 
screaming. ‘The farmer turned 
to see what was the matter. 
He was putting turnips in a 
bag, and, when he saw what 
was happening, quickly threw 
a big one at me. I did n’t 


have time to dodge, and it 
5S‘) 
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MR. FOX TAKES TO FISHING. 





*** HE THREW A BIG ONE 
AT ME.”” 






struck me squarely. Over I rolled. I 
thought my back was broken! And I’ve 
been feeling stiff ever since. It was lucky 
for me that he did n’t throw the pitch- 
fork; you ’d never have seen your poor 
husband again. 

“* Of course I scrambled over the fence 
as fast as I could go, and just had time 
to get to the trees when the dog got 
after me. I hate that dog; he is so 
brutal! Some day I must play a trick 
on him to get even.’ 

“*VYou be more 
time,’ said Mrs. Fox, anxiously, ‘for | 
would never get on alone with these two 
But don’t be dis- 


must careful next 





children on my hands. 
couraged, dear; you are so clever that 
you will surely find some way of getting 
us a dinner.’ 

“This so encouraged Mr. Fox that he 
twirled his mustache and then proudly 
smoothed out his bushy tail, and assured 
her that he had a few tricks left yet. 

“So off he started, after telling the lit- 
tle ones to be good and not worry their 
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poor mother. As he trotted along he reflected, 
‘Now it won’t pay to go near the barn-yard 
again to-day. They will surely be on the 
lookout for me. And I ’m not ashamed to 
say that I’m afraid of the gun, for I can’t 
dodge shot, no matter how fast I scamper.’ 
Just here he came to the river, and stopped to 
look at his own reflection in the water. ‘I’m 
quite a good-looking fellow,’ he thought. 
‘Then his attention was attract- 
ed by some crawfish swimming 
along the bottom. A bright 
idea struck him. ‘I wonder 
if I can’t catch some,’ he 
thought. He tried hard to 
reach them with his paw, but 
they always dodged the 
stroke. 

“Still he would n’t give up. 
‘I ’ve seen boys fishing with 
lines,’ he meditated. ‘Why 
can’t I try to fish with my 
tail? It ’s quite long.’ So, 
very quietly and cautiously, he 
dropped his tail into the wa- 
ter, just above the fish. ‘ Ra- 
ther cold work,’ he thought. 
But soon he got a bite. One 
of the crawfish had caught 
his tail with its claws. Up, 
with a swish, he jerked it out 
of water. With a good nip he 
made it let go. Then he sat 
down and quietly ate it, smil- 
ing all over. The trick struck 
him as such a good one that 
he threw back his head and 
silently laughed, till he nearly 
fell into the water. 





soon the whole catch had disappeared. Now 
things looked a little brighter to the family. 

“* But still, you know,’ said Mrs. Fox, ‘ that 
won’t last us till to-morrow. You must try to 
bring in something more.’ 

“So away went Mr. Fox again. ‘Children 
are a great care,’ he sighed. He trotted along 
the river-bank, hoping that something might 
happen to help him. Finally he came to the 














“ He recovered himself, and 
said seriously, ‘I must catch 
some more for the children,’ and again dropped 
his line into the stream. The crawfish nipped 
him every time, and every time he landed them 
successfully. When he thought he had as 
many as he could carry, he took them up in his 
mouth and started for home. Mrs. Fox wel- 
comed him and the fish with sparkling eyes. ‘I 
hope the children will like them!’ she exclaimed. 
“ The little foxes did like them very much, and 





MR. FOX’S TRAP FOR THE CROWS 


fish-house. He did n’t like to approach too 
near, as the men were working inside. But 
luckily he found some stray fish-heads which 
had been thrown out. 

“* Ha, ha! here ’s luck,’ he cried, and, cap- 
turing several, away he scampered, hurrying a 
little as he heard a dog bark. 

“ But while running along he thought, ‘If I 
take these things home the wife may complain. 
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People can’t live on fish all the time, and 
I ’ve just given them one fish course.’ 

“ He was troubled, and sat down to reflect. 
While wondering whether he had better take 
the fish-heads home or not, he was disturbed by 
a party of crows flying above him. They had 
been attracted by the appetizing odor. 

“*Tf I could only catch a crow, that would 
be worth while!’ he thought. ‘But how?’ 
That was the problem. ‘I have it,’ he glee- 
























fully cried, as he suddenly spied a hollow tree. 

“ At once he set to work and placed the fish- 
heads temptingly in a row before it. 
hid himself in the hollow and waited. 
Now we shall see fun,’ he said to himself, 
and chuckled over his clever plan 


Then he 


see 


SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN, 

“The crows kept circling about the spot, 
attracted yet fearful. As the fox had disap- 
peared, they became bolder. The first bird 
dropped upon the prize. Quick as a flash, out 
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sprang Mr. Fox and seized him by the neck. 
There was a short, sharp struggle, and then the 
fox was again in his hiding-place, his prey still 
and silent beside him. Back came the other 
birds. Another descended warily, and was in 
a like manner captured by the nimble fox. And 
yet others were his victims, so that before the 
afternoon was over he had caught four. 

“ Off he started for home, dragging his crows 
after him. 

“* Won't the goodwife rejoice?’ he thought. 

“And she really did. For now the whole 
family dined well, and still something was left 
for the morrow’s breakfast. 

“The two foxes laughed loudly over the trick. 

“* You really are the wisest fox I ever knew,’ 
said Mrs. Fox, admiringly. 

“*T think perhaps I am up with the times,’ 
answered Mr. Fox, in a very self-satisfied tone. 

“* Papa, tell us about it again, won’t you?’ 
asked the little ones, already anxious to learn 
their trade. 

“But the old fox was tired. 
go to sleep: when you ’re bigger I ’Il teach 
you everything,’ he told them. 

“ And, the day’s work and the good dinner 
finished, the family cuddled up comfortably in 
their den and slept, and dreamed of crows and 
clever tricks ; while the north wind blew keenly 
outside, and other hungry foxes, less clever, still 
hunted here and there for their dinner.” 


‘Be good and 











* 1 THINK PERHAPS I AM UP WITH THE TIMES,’ ANSWERED MR. FOX.” 
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= Sh — 
|. SSEBIA thought she had never heard 


ae, so much music. It was almost the 
} | first sound that had fallen on her 
art ears when she was awakened at an 


hour that seemed too early for any band to 
play. But at that time the sound of military 
music in the street below could be heard, and 
it had seemed ever since that as one band 
marched so far into the distance that its mu- 
sic died away, there was always another to 
take its place quickly and keep up the chorus 
that was so unusual in the little town. In 
Febia’s mind music and soldiers were insepara- 
bly associated, and the sound always brought 
to her mind a strange vision that seemed the 
first thing that had ever happened in her life. 
The figures in this vision were numerous and 
indistinct, but included all the people she had 
ever seen until that time. They were marching 
together through the streets so early in the 
morning that the stretches of snow about the 
houses looked gray, and lights were lit in the 
windows from which the people watched this 
procession pass. It was cold, and Febia, who 
had never been in the street so early, huddled 
more closely under the cloak of the man who 
was carrying her. She could never remember 
who he was. It was not grandfather, but 
somebody who must have loved her just as 
well, although he had no long beard. She had 
known him always. He had never carried her 
again after that day, and he was a very faint 
memory to her. She had never, however, for- 
gotten the soldiers on that bleak morning. In 
shining helmets and long gray coats, they stood 








By LAWRENCE REAMER. 


on the side of the streets through which all the 
people were marching, and that fine man whose 
name she could never remember was carrying 


her. They marched, too, along with the pro- 
cession. There was no music, and Febia won- 
dered why. The soldiers she had seen before 


always marched to music. But these were still 
and quiet, and there was scarcely a sound to 
be heard but the tread of the company over the 
snow. After all of them had walked for a time, 
the soldiers stopped, and Febia was lifted into 
a railroad car. She had never seen one before, 
but she was not afraid, for the same strong arms 
carried her still, and both grandfather and 
grandmother came with her. There were only 
a few soldiers with them then, and there was 
scarcely room for the crowd that gathered in 
the room. It seemed to Febia a smaller house 
than any she had ever seen before, and so 
many people were collected in it that they 
could scarcely move. ‘The man who had carried 
her went away after kissing her good-by. Then 
she was in her grandfather’s arms. ‘The mem- 
ory of what followed was to her only a faint 
consciousness of being in the train with her 
grandfather and grandmother and many other 
men and women, until, by and by, they all were 
on a big boat that kept them on the water for 
such a long time that she wondered whether she 
would ever again see the trees, the grass, the 
houses, and the snow that had always before 
seemed a part of the world to her 

Febia dreamed vaguely of this vision that 
morning when she heard the music as she lay 
in her little bed. 

“Febia, Febia!” called her grandmother, 
coming into the room. ‘ Don’t you hear th 
music? Come; I will dress you, and after 


breakfast you may see the soldiers and hear 
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the bands. It is a holiday, and there will be 
music everywhere. 

Febia was dressed to the accompaniment of 
Several times she ran to the 


” 


more music. 
window when it seemed nearest. 
too small to see into the street over the ledge. 

“Look, grandmother, at the beautiful flags,” 
she cried, for the top of the large building in 


But she was 


the square opposite the house in which she 
lived could be seen. “‘ There are flags every- 
where on the tower. ‘There have never been 
such beautiful colors there before.” 

There had never been many beautiful colors 
of any kind in Febia’s life before. Probably her 
grandmother thought of that. She was busy 
placing a bowl of milk and porridge on the 
table, and did not answer. 

“ Are they not beautiful, grandmother? ” she 
said again, gazing at the large American flag 
which was blown open by the breeze, and the 
long tricolored streamers that hung from the 
cupola of the building. 
with an outburst of delight; “the big flag has 
fallen over the clock.” 

Her grandmother took her by the hand and 
led the little girl over tothe table. ‘‘ Sit there,” 
she said, kissing her forehead as she lifted her 
into the chair, “and you can see the flags still 
while you are eating your breakfast.” 

She stepped over to the window and looked 
In the center of it stood 


“And see,” she cried, 


out into the square. 
the town hall of the suburban village. The 
centennial of the town’s foundation was to be 
celebrated, and the building was decorated with 
banners and flags. It stood in a region once 
occupied by the homes of wealthy residents ; 
but they had deserted it, and the old houses on 
the streets adjoining the once fashionable square 
had been torn down or were rented as tene- 
ments until the time came for them to be de- 
molished as their neighbors had been, and make 
way for such business buildings as the needs of 
the little town demanded. The spick-and-span 
red buildings showed their flags and bunting in 
honor of the day. It was to be a day such as 
the place had never known the like of before. 
There were to be speeches by distinguished cit- 
izens, and songs by the school-children. There 
was to be a drill by the military company, and 
the veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic 
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were to parade. So was the fire department, 
Neighboring towns had lent their bands to add 
luster to the occasion and to shine themselves 
in the glory that was bound to be reflected 
from the event. The group of dingy tenements 
in one corner of the square alone showed no 
appreciation of the wonderful things that were 
to happen. No flag was visible on the row of 
dull houses. 

It was into one of these that Febia’s grand- 
father had come to live with his wife and the 
little girl when he arrived in this country from 
Russian Poland. Some of his countrymen were 
already there. They found the rooms the 
cheapest that the town afforded, because they 
were the oldest, and the old man occupied the 
top floor in one of the houses. He had been 
driven out of his own country by persecution, 
and so had most of his friends and neighbors. 
His son, Febia’s father, had been sent by the 
Russian government to Siberia. Febia’s mother 
had died when she was born. The little girl 
had come with her* grandfather and grand- 
mother to the United States, and the old man’s 
earnings as a chair-mender had enabled the 
three to live in no worse poverty than they had 
known before. The Gregorowitsch family com- 
prised only these three, and the chief pleasure 
that life held for the two old people was the 
care and rearing of the child. 

As her grandmother turned from the window, 
Febia jumped down from herchair, ‘‘ Tell me, 
grandmother,” she cried, ‘‘and are the flags 
everywhere? Flags on our house, too?” 

Mrs. Gregorowitsch shook her head. “No, 
there are none on our house,” she said. ‘ But 
wait until I have come back from market and | 
will take vou into the square, and we ’Il see all 
that there is to be seen. I will not be gone 
long. You be good; don’t go near the win- 
dows, and remember that I am coming back 
in a little while, and then we will go out our- 
selves. We will see the soldiers, and hear the 
children sing, for there are to be all the little 
girls and boys from the schools. Be good and 
patient, and you shall see everything.” 

Febia was accustomed to be alone, and this 
ordeal was less trying for her than it would 
have been for most children. She knew too 
little English to go to school, and her only 
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playmates were some children of her own race, 
who lived so far away that she saw them only 
on Sundays, when the family made an excur- 
sion to visit these friends. Her grandfather 
He left early in the morn- 
ing, and rarely returned until Febia had gone to 
bed. So she was not unused to solitude. It 
often happened that her grandmother had 
errands on which it was not possible to take 


was gone all day. 


her, and she was thought to be safest in her 
home even if she were unwatched; and in 
most cases she had been. 

Loneliness had been easier to Febia to bear 
than it was when she heard the music outside. 
No sooner had her grandmother turned the 
key in the door than the bands were playing 
again. It was plain even to the little listener 
locked in the room that there was something dif- 
ferent in the way she heard the music this time. 
It was growing momentarily louder. Febia 
concluded that the soldiers must be marching 
down to see the flags. It seemed to her that 
they took a long time to reach them. Occa- 
sionally there were cheers from the street just 
under her window. Presently a crash of brass 
before the house warned her that the soldiers 
must already have reached the square. But 
there were still others to follow, for far down 
tre street she could hear music. 
terrupted now by the sound of voices in front 
of the house, cheering the arrival of the car- 
riages containing the great men who were to 
sit on the platform or take a more active part 
in the proceedings, shouting for the visiting 


It was in- 


bands, and raised in every kind of vociferous out- 
burst possible. Febia, standing near the open 
window and straining her ear to catch every 
sound, could hear all this. But she saw only 
the American flag floating lazily about the tower. 
” thought 
the little girl; “and this is the only house in 


“Not even a flag on our house, 


the square without one.” 

Her eyes wandered around the room, but fell 
on nothing that could possibly be made to 
serve as a flag. ‘The Gregorowitsches had no 
use for flags, and Febia had thought of one for 
the first time in her life. Suddenly she spied 
the red cloth thrown over the table. ‘That 
would at least show that somebody in the house 
took an interest in the great meeting out in the 


square, Febia’s house should not be the only 
one to show no honor to the day. In a mo- 
ment she had removed from the table the few 
objects on it, and thrown out of the window 
the red cotton cover. Standing on her toes, 
she could reach far enough to put a book on 
the cloth. It held it firm. Then she sat down 
in delight—in the thought that there was a flag 
on her house, after all. 

A great shout went up from the crowd as 
Febia’s red flag appeared at the window. She 
thought it might be in honor of her decoration. 
But one of the distinguished orators from a 
neighboring city had just delivered a speech 
that had moved his hearers to all this enthusi- 
asm. Febia heard the music that followed 
with greater interest because she herself was 
now a part of the celebration. She strained 
her ears to catch every sound and hear the 
voices of the speakers. But she did not notice 
a change in the tone of the crowd. She did 
not observe that a sudden violence was in the 
voices of the men, nor could she hear the 
words they shouted. 

“The Nihilist flag!” one of the voices cried. 
“The Nihilists have hung out a red flag!” 

If Febia could have looked over the window- 
ledge, she would have seen that nearly every 
person in the group was staring up at the red 
flag. Backs were turned unceremoniously on 
the speakers and all the other notabilities on 
the platform, and they themselves were staring 
at the little block of tenements, which had never 
attracted the attention of so many people at 
one time since they were first built. But Febia 
neither saw this nor heard the roar of voices 
that was now rising from the square. “ The 
anarchists have dared to hang out a flag!” 
“Take down that red rag!” 


“Tear it down!” 
were some of the exclamations that arose from 
the group. Febia heard none of them, although 
it seemed to her that the music had stopped 
for a long time. Then she began to feel very 
lonesome suddenly, and wished that her grand- 
mother would return. 

The two floors below the window from which 
the red flag hung were empty. The occupants 
had gone out, and were not there to hear the 
outburst and take down the flag. It still hung 


from the window, and the crowd considered 
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the refusal to remove it a defiance of its will 
as bad as the original offense. 

“Come along,” said one of a group of men. 
“We ‘ll go up ourselves and take it down. 
We ’Il show this bloodthirsty foreigner that he 
cannot defy law and order here!” 

A dozen sprang forward to join the expedi- 
tion, and many followed in their trail. Two 
policemen led the force which ran into the 
crowd at the other end. The united party 
ascended the dark staircase with caution. 


“THE CLOSET DOOR WAS THROWN OPEN, AND REVEALED FEBIA 


“ Here it is—the third floor,” said one of the 
party. A policeman knocked on the door. 
Febia inside had heard the march up the steps. 
She was too weak with fright to answer. 

The language, the voice, the presence of the 
crowd, were all incomprehensible to Febia. She 
did not in the least connect them with herself. 
Her only desire was to get away from the voices 
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unknown trouble which she knew 


If only grandmother would 


and the 
threatened _ her. 
come home now! As the policeman shouted 
“One!” she hid herself in a closet and closed 
the door behind her. 

“Two” and 
then the sudden lunge of a crowd pushed the 
door from its hinges. It fell on the floor with 
acrash. Febia trembled in her closet. The 
rush of men’s feet sounded in the room, and the 
same outbursts heard from the men downstairs 


“three”? were counted, and 


were repeated. Then a 
shout from the crowd 
showed that the offend- 
ing flag had been 

moved. With a tramp 


of feet that shook the 
floor, the party walked 
through the few bare 
But they could 
Not a sin- 


there to 


rooms. 
find nobody. 
gle soul was 
serve as the “* desperate 
anarchist” they had ex- 
pected to find. 
Suddenly one of them 
spied the door of the 
Febia 
“Here it 


“The 


closet in which 
was hidden. 
is!” he shouted. 
here. 


fellow is hidden 


Be careful. These men 
are dangerous.” 

Everybody inthe room 
rushed toward the closet 
door as it was thrown 
open and revealed Febia. 
Her hands were before 
her eyes. - Tears ran 
down her face. 

“Why, this is a little 


Why, it is impos- 


” 


girl! 


The man who began this 


’ 


sible that she—’ 
was too astonished to finish it. 
Febia did not dare look up. 
The men watched 


So were the 
others. She had 
gradually sunk to the floor. 
her without speaking a word. 
“« My dear Febia, what has happened? ” cried 
her grandmother, in Russian, dashing into the 


room and seizing her in her arms. “Tell me, 
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dear child, what have they done to you?” But 

Febia could not speak. She was weeping in her 
grandmother’s arms, but from delight that she 
was with her once again. ‘“‘ We ’ve done no- 
thing to her,” said one of the leaders in the 
party, who had begun to feel a little bit foolish, 
as most of the men were on the point of break- 
ing into laughter, until the old woman had 
But somebody hung an 


We told 


’ 


come into the room. 
anarchist flag out of the window. 
them to take it down, but they would not obey.’ 

“An anarchist flag?” repeated Mrs. Gre- 
gorowitsch, in English. “Why, we are not 
anarchists, and we have no flag here.” 

“What is this?” asked one of the men, 
holding out the red cloth. 

“Why, that belongs on this table,” the old 
Then she seemed to re- 

“ Febia,” she said, “ tell 


woman answered. 
ceive a sudden light. 
us about this, You must know.’ 
‘I did it,” Febia said, after a pause, to her 
grandmother, in Russian, who translated it to 
the others, “ because, you know, we were the only 


ones that had no flag; and this is a holiday.” 


’ 
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‘The men started to leave the room, As they 
came to the broken door, one of them put his 
hand in his pocket. Then he put what he had 
taken from his pocket into his hat. 


handed the hat around to all the men in sight, 


Then he 


and it was passed from hand to hand, down to 
the men on the stairs below. They all did just 
as he had done, and the hat came back to its 
owner well lined with dimes, nickels, and 
pennies. 

“For the little girl,” he said to Mrs. Gre- 
gorowitsch, as he poured the money into Febia’s 


5 


apron, “ 


” 


so she may buy the right flag. 








**HERE THE CONQUERING HERO COMES!” 











IN THE WOODS—JULY. 


By RosALIND 


RICHARDS. 


Forest wild flowers, for the most part, blos- 
som in the spring months. A walk through 
the July woods will show us many kinds of 
fruit beautiful to look at (but this is a case of 
“handsome is as handsome does n’t,” some of 
the pretty things being quite poisonous): the 
blue clintonia and cucumber-root berries, the 
handsome white baneberries, like painted china, 
and the bright-scarlet berries of the dwarf cornel 
and Jack-in-the-pulpit. We shall see wonders 
of fern-tracery, but few flowers compared to the 
myriads that carpeted the forest in May and 
June. 
fields and swamps, to pasture borders, and, first 
of all, to the roadside. Here is elder in creamy 


We must go instead to open places, to 





POLYGALA SANGUINEA. 


masses, swarming with butterflies; wild car- 
rot, delicate in design as the finest lace; and 
the tall host of the composite family, daisies, 


thistles, rudbeckia, hankweed, wild sunflower, 


green alternate leaves. 


and a throng of others, loving the sun, and 
crowding the open places in bright-colored 
masses. There are smaller plants also—hare- 
bells blowing on rocks and ledges, and the 
glorious red of the cardinal-flower along the 
borders of brooks and streams. 

Sometimes it happens that by midsummer 
people have ceased to care so much for study- 
ing wild flowers. The delight of being in the 
woods again after the long winter, and the shy- 
ness with which the spring flowers hide them- 
selves away through the forest, keep them inter- 
ested through the spring months; but by July 
it is hot, and there are other things to do. 
Wild flowers are blossoming everywhere in such 
profusion that they do not seem any 
longer rare and precious, and too 
often one hears half a dozen beau- 
tiful varieties classed together as 
“weeds.” For instance, last July 
I came upon a quantity of little 
flowers, making a mass of pink 
among the grass, that were quite 
new to me. I was walking with a 
lady who had been keenly interested 
in lady’s-slippers in May. “Oh,” 
she said, on my pointing to the 
flowers, “that grows all about here. 
It must be some kind of pink clover 
thing. 
pick it.” 

The “pink clover thing” was 


I have never troubled to 


Polygala sanguinea (it is too pretty 
not to have an English name, but 
I have never heard one). A glance 
at the straight alternate leaves shows 
that it could be no possible relation 
of the clover; in fact, it is a sister 
of the bright-fringed polygala of 


the spring woods. It is a small 


plant, six to eight inches high, with a tough, 
much-branching fibrous stem, and narrow dull- 


The flowerets grow 


massed together in a head, as close as a head of 
838 
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clover, though 
very differently 












shaped. Each 
plant bears a 
great many of 
these heads of 
flowers, which 
are bright rose- 
purple, making 


CALOPOGON PULCHELLUS. 


beautiful spaces of color wherever many of the 
plants grow together. 

July is a great month for orchids. The earlier 
lady’s-slippers are past, 
but the splendid showy 
lady’s-slipper is still in 
blossom, and the delicate- 
fringed orchises, the white, 
the purple, the yellow, and 
the ragged-fringed; and 
now, too, we find two 
beautiful rose-pink  or- 
chids, so much like each 
other, and like arethusa, 
which blossoms in June, 
that the three are often 
confused. All three have 
much the same general 
characteristics of shape 
and color, and all three 
grow in swamps, or at 
least in swampy places, 
bogs where the sphagnum moss is thick and 
wet and velvety. 

The most striking of the three is calopogon 
(Calopogon pulchellus, orchis family), as hand- 





some as any orchid in a florist’s window. The 
plant bears sometimes three or four, sometimes 
five or six, wide-spreading, butterfly-like flowers, 
gracefully set, as if just alighted, on the slim 
stem. They are bright rose-color, sometimes 
(nearly always in the bud) rose-purple. The 
petals and sepals are alike in color, broad, but 
finely pointed; the lip (on the upper side of 
the flower, not drooping lower than the petals, 
as in arethusa and pogonia) is crested 
with a tuft of delicate hairs, purple, 
yellow, and white. You will find 
calopogon in swampy places, among 
tall bog grasses, often, indeed, by the 
roadside; for it is, for an orchid, 
very common. 

In among the same grasses you 
will find what at the first glance you 
may take for a pale, single calopo 
gon, or a belated arethusa. This 
is pogonia (/ogonia ophioglossoides 
there is a scientific name with a ven- 
geance! ), less striking than calopo- 
gon, but quite as lovely. Like are- 
thusa, it has but one flower (rarely two), a large, 
spreading blossom of a most delicate rose-color. 
The petals and sepals are broader than those 





POGONIA OPHIOGLOSSOIDES. 


of arethusa, and the broad lip, not marked 
with any stronger color, is wonderfully bearded 
and crested; and, most delightful of all, it has 
a faint but very sweet fragrance. 


athe ® 


THE CURIOUS EXPERIENCE OF MARJORIE 
AND PHILIP. 


“Ou, uncle, do come and see what Philip 
and I have found!” cried Marjorie, as she met 
Uncle George on the lawn one sunny morning 
in July. “Just look here! 

Marjorie led the way, and all three were soon 

under the old oak- 
tree in the orchard 
north of the house ; 


7? 


and _ there, sure 
enough, was a cu- 
rious sight. <A 
slimy, pasty-look- 
ing, yellowish mass 

MOLD IN A TINY TUFT, LIKE GRAY P, > : : 
oe of something ex- 
tended all the way 


up and down the tree-trunk and seemed to 





be oozing out of the crevices of the bark. 
‘Philip said some one had thrown 

an egg at the tree,” said Marjorie; 

“but that cannot be, for there are no 


MOLD, 
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“UNDER THE OLD OAK-TREE IN THE ORCHARD NORTH OF THE HOUSE.” 


pieces of shell lying about ; besides, it does not 
look just like egg, does it, Uncle George?” 
“Smells like it,” remarked Philip, rather for 
the sake of saying something than for any 
other reason, or because he had really noticed 
any odor. But if Philip thought thus to check 
his sister’s curiosity he reckoned without his 
host, for the intrepid 
little miss instant- 
ly took 















LIKE LITTLE BALLS OF SNOW, SCATTERED OVER THE BARK. MAY 
EASILY BE SEEN WITHOUT THE AID OF EVEN A POCKET-MICROSCOPE. 
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up the challenge, 
went up 
and began sniff- 
ing the strange 
stuff that had 
spread away up 
into the crotch 
of the tree. 

“Tt does not 
smell like a bad 


close, 





MAGNIFIED VIEW OF MOLD-FRUIT, 
LIKE SPHERES OF BRONZE ON PILLARS 
OF MARBLE, 


egg, anyway,” said Marjorie. “It does smell 
curious, though; kind of newy.” 

All this time Uncle George said not a word. 
He had been watching the investigation with 
much interest, even scraping off a little of the 
strange substance with the point of his knife 
and smelling it. 

“No, it is not egg, certainly,” said he. 


55? 
“See here.” And he pointed to the thin, shiny 





FRUITING OF THE MOLD, AS OFTEN FOUND ON DECAYING 
LEAVES. (SLIGHTLY MAGNIFIED.) 


film below the principal mass and traceable 
down the tree all the way to the ground, where, 
odd to see, was more of the slimy material, 
some of it pale yellow, some colorless, in thin 
veins or threads, forming a network over a pile 
of rotten wood at the foot of the tree, all wet 
now with the summer rains. 

“Where does it come from?” exclaimed 
Philip, now become as eager an investigator as 
the rest. ‘‘ Look here; did you ever see any- 
thing like it? Here! if it is not all over the 
grass, and on the leaves, and even on these 
Look here! Look here! 
Do you believe it rained down? 


nicotiana blossoms! 
They say it 
rains fish-worms sometimes.”’ 

“Tt did n’t rain down,” said Marjorie, “ else 
it would be everywhere, and it ’s only right 
here around the old tree.” 

“No,” said Uncle George, “it did not rain 
down, no more than do fish-worms; and if we 
VoL. XXIX.— 106-107. 


find it in unexpected places, as on the leaves 
and flowers, it is because it has crept there.” 

“Crept there!” said Philip. ‘‘ Then it must 
be alive! Do you suppose that stuff is alive, 
Uncle George?” 

“ Well, we may wait and see,” said the uncle. 
“Let us not disturb it, and wait till afternoon 
and see what happens. I believe it is what the 
naturalists call a slime-mold; it looks and acts 
much likea living thing ; we shall watchand see.” 








MOLD, LIKE CAT-TAILS, ON STALKS ATTACHED TO BARK, 
AS SEEN BY AID OF A POCKET-MICROSCOPE. 


The young people ran off, and Uncle George 
betook himself to his newspaper and the porch. 
All the morning, however, the subject was in his 
mind. He himself had never seen anything 
just like the curious substance on the tree, al- 
though he had read of such things, and he de- 
termined to keep on the lookout. So after 
lunch who should be calling from beneath the 
trees again but Uncle George. 

“Look here! Just look here! It is my 
turn now to play the showman. Look here!” 

The youngsters needed no second call. 
They ran to the orchard, and there stood Uncle 





— 

FRUITING, BELL-LIKE FORMS OF THE MOLD ON LONG 
STALKS. THESE ARE OFTEN BRIGHT YELLOW, EACH 
WITH A TINY LID. (MAGNIFIED.) 








George by the selfsame tree. But the slime had 
entirely disappeared; only the shining film 
could be traced here and there as in the morn- 
ing. But high up between the branches of the 
tree, and all over the grass and the nicotiana 
leaves, and on the very cups of the white per- 
fumed flowers, were thousands of diminutive 
spheres, silvery gray, each mounted on a tiny 
stalk, motionless, fixed! 

“Did you ever!” said Marjorie. 

“Oho!” said Master Philip. “Wonder what 
the teacher would say to that?” 

“We'll go down and see,” said Uncle George. 

“No use; it ’s 
vacation now,” 
said Marjorie. 

However, with 
specimen in hand, 
all three hurried 
away to the vil- 





lage high school, 
ur BY A SLIME-MOLD ox Decavinc Where what should 
oe they find but the 
professor himself, studying the very identical 
thing that had been the cause of so much in- 
telligent excitement! Only, the professor had 
brought some of the slime indoors, had covered 
it with a bell-jar, and it had formed its mar- 
velous network inside the jar. 

“It is going to fruit,” said the professor. 

Then Uncle George showed what he had 
brought and told of the morning happenings. 
“Wonderful, is it not?” said Uncle George. 
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FAIRY-LIKE CLUSTERS OF SPORE-SPHERES ON LONG, CROOKED, 
TWISTING STALKS. (HIGHLY MAGNIFIED.) 
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MOLD, LIKE CRULLERS, AS SLIGHTLY MAGNIFIED 
BY A POCKET-MICROSCOPE, 

“Wonderful! Yes, indeed ; and yet no won- 
der, for what you have been watching is a 
form of protoplasm, simple living matter, the 
most wonderful substance that we know any- 
thing about. And just to think of it out of 
doors, stream- 
ing about your 
orchard in that 
unprotected 
way. Little 
wonder that 
you all were 





surprised and 


charmed!” 
TINY SALVEKS; ONE BEARING A FLOSS) 
Andthenthe cyunxper of revit. one HAs A WOOL- 


professor went LIKE GROWTH OF THE SPORES 

on to tell how common were such things on 
every rotting log and stump in all the woods, 
on piles of refuse, everywhere. He told of the 
queer appetite the slime has for 
organic food—how fond it is of 
some sorts of mushrooms and 
things of that kind. Then, under 
his microscope, he showed the 
fruit, as he called it, the little 
stalked spheres, turned and sculp- 
tured, and sometimes covered 
with glittering flakes. Nor was 
this all. The professor brought 
forth tray after tray of these 
beautiful objects. Some looked 





like embroidery of gold on the 
rich brown of an autumn leaf; 
some like tracings of silver. OF THE 

. - THREADS THAT 
Some were little cups of scarlet Ake THE FLoss 
° . AMONG THE 
foaming over, one would say. spores. (ver’ 

. rf HIGHLY MAGNI- 
But no; this foamy crest was _ riep iw A com- 
but the finest fluff of tiniest  scopz.) 
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fibers, like fairy wool. Some were elfin cylin- 
ders of bronze, it seemed, mounted on pedes- 
tals of snowy marble, so small, so delicate, that 
the “horns of elf-land faintly blowing” would 
certainly blow them all away. And yet, under 
a lens the bronze gleamed and shone with the 
colors of the rainbow, especially blue and green 
and gold. These, 
too, were tiny fruits 
full of fine dust-like 
spores, and came up 
from slime. Some 
other forms were of 
the softest gray, like 
tiny ostrich-plumes, 
only a great deal 





finer, an inch high cus cLosuD. (six TIMES NATURAL 
some of them, big — 
enough for Marjorie to touch them with her 
fingers and feel just how soft they were—tufts 
of these as big as Marjorie’s hand; and so 
on, and on, and on, forms of every color and 
shape, but all of exquisite grace and loveli- 
ness, until everybody grew enthusiastic, and 
Uncle George and Philip and Marjorie were 
ready to believe 
that _slime-molds 
were almost the 
only forms of life at 
all worth watching. 
At any rate, they 
then and there re- 
solved that when 
in August and Sep- 
tember they visited 
the woods and for- 
ests of the Adiron- 
dacks they would 
certainly leave no 
log unturned, no 
stump unsearched, 
in an effort to find 
in their native 
homes some, at 
least, of these beau- 
tiful and charming 


things. 
The slime-molds 
A SPORE-CLUSTER LIKE A SWAY- are, indeed, true 
ING, LACE-COVERED BALLOON. 
(HiGHLY MAGNIFIED.) 


lovers of the forest 
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primeval and its shadows 
undisturbed. 


Life flashes in the sunshine, 
All athwart the meadow ; 
Life’s fountains spring again 
In the forest’s shadow: 

Rise again, spring again 
In the darksome shadow. 


These queer little forms 
of life, that have many 
characteristics of animals 
as well as of plants, have 
been a source of much 
controversy among scien- 
tific people as to whether 
they are plants or animals. 

“But why call them 
either animals or plants?” 
inquired the professor. 
“No one test can be sup- 
plied to separate plants 
from animals in the lowest 
forms of life.” 

The study of slime- 


NETWORK OVER ANOTHER 
BELL-SHAPED FORM CONTAIN- 


molds still rests chiefly 'X SPOR*S. (acniriED.) 
with the botanists, and most people think of 
them as plants, notwithstanding the fact that, 


as we have seen, they sometimes go creeping 
all about, like so many real animals. 
THomas H. MAcpRIDE. 


Note.— The large heading illustration on page 840 was drawn 
by our artist from photographs of house and ravine furnished by the 
author. The two other illustrations on that page were reproduced 
directly from photographs made especially for this article. I lustra- 
tions on this page and the preceding two were redrawn from thos 
in the author's ‘‘ The North American Slime- Moulds,”” by permission 
from him and his publishers, the Macmillan Company, New York, 
a Ve 


AN INSIDE VIEW OF THE SWALLOW’S BOX. 


SwaLLows, bluebirds, and wrens are all in- 
teresting neighbors which any one living in the 
country can usually have for the asking. A 
box with a’ single opening at one side, set up 
on a pole at some convenient point near the 
house, is the only invitation required. The 
more weather-beaten the box-house the more 
attractive it becomes. Make a round or 
square door two inches wide, but don’t put a 
piazza in front, unless you wish to attract the 
swallow’s worst enemy, the house-sparrow. 
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Swallows are most interesting to watch; 
their powers of flight are marvelous, and few 
birds in the world can surpass their grace and 


YOUNG OF TREE-SWALLOW, TEN DAYS OLD, WHEN THE THICK, 
LIGHT-COLORED LIPS ARE MOST PROMINENT. 


freedom of movement. The male is very pug- 
nacious, and will dart at the head of every 
person who approaches his home, and pounce 
upon any bird who intrudes upon his domain. 
When the nest is building they enter the box 
hundreds of times just to see that all is well, 
and often make many trials before they land a 
long spear of grass or feather on the inside. 
When the male who nested in my yard last 
summer brought a feather which was too long 
to be carried in crosswise of the hole, his mate 
would try to seize it from him; but, no! he 
must do it himself, so off he would go, only to 
return time after time until finally successful. 
This box-house had a hinged lid or roof, so 
that it was possible to take a peep inside every 
day or two and see what was going on. Be- 
ginning about June 16, five snow-white eggs 
were laid on the softest and coziest of nests, 
made almost wholly of white pigeons’ feathers, 
which were arched up at the sides so as to al- 
Then about July 1 the 
An egg which proved 


most cover the eggs. 

young began to hatch. 
to be bad was kicked to one side, but the shells 
of the others were carefully removed. The 
young birds when a week old squeak when 
handled and often surprise you by the strength 
with which they cling to your fingers. They 
can support their weight by holding on with 


one foot. But most remarkable of all are their 
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{Jvxy, 


thick yellow lips, which show very plainly in 
the picture. Here they are sitting in a row 
with their mouths closed ; but imagine them in 

their dark box when the 

parent comes with food 
the four 
Four bright 


and mouths 
open wide. 
little rings or targets can 
then be plainly seen, and 
it thus becomes easy to 
quickly place the food 
down in the throat where 
it should go. 

When this 
opened the parents did 


box was 
not know what to make 
of it at first, but were 
soon bringing moths and 
dragon-flies, as shown in 
When 
the wind blew out a feather the mother at once 


picture No. 2. 


darted after it,and in picture No. 3 we see 
her replacing it in the nest, for they cannot 


bear to lose any of their possessions. When 


building anew or repairing the old nest, they 


{0. 2. THE BOX OPENED, SHOWING THE MALE SWALLOW 
READY TO FEED HIS HUNGRY BROOD 
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NO. 3 WHEN THE BOX WAS OPENED THE WIND BLEW OUT A 
FEATHER, AND HERE WE SEE THE MOTHER RESTORING IT TO 
THE NEST. 
will sometimes become 
so tame or bold as to 
seize a feather tossed 
in the air. 

This bird, called the 
or tree 
swallow, is gradually 
changing its nesting 
habits; that is, it is 
more and more forsak- 
ing the hollow trees in 


and apparently dead. 





white-bellied 


the woods beside the 
streams and coming to 
neighborhood of 
But attachment 

home 


the 

man. 
to the 
Strong, and many an 


roof is 





old tree has sheltered 
dozens of generations 
of these swallows. 

Note the dark steel 
green of the back, and 
the forked tail. 


Francis H. HERRICK. 
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LAMPREYS ASCENDING FALLS 
THIS is one of te characteristic fish-like 


of the of the United 
States, where it is known as an “eel.” It is 


animals Pacii.c coast 
especially abundant in the Columbia River, up 
whose tributaries it runs to spawn. 
in June I was fishing at the falls of the Willa- 


mette River while there was a movement of 


One day 


“eels” in progress, and took the accompanying 
photograph. Some of the rocks over which 
the water was falling were completely covered 
by large-sized lampreys, forming a slimy, wrig- 
gling mass several layers deep. A lamprey 
dislodged by the current, or forced to give up 
its hold by exhaustion, would sometimes dis- 
lodge and carry half a dozen with it to the 
bottom of the falls. 

The upward progress of the lampreys was 
accomplished by fastening themselves to the 
rocks by means of their sucking mouths and 
gradually working their way to the crest of the 
falls by loosening their hold for an instant 
while propelled by a sudden springing move- 
ment of the body. The trying ordeal through 
which they were passing showed in the condi- 


tion of their bodies; many were worn away for fully one fourth their 

length by being whipped against the rocks while their heads were fixed, 

and numbers were seen to lose their hold and float away, emaciated, 
H. M. SMITH, 

U. &. 


Fish Commission. 


LAMPREYS ASCENDING THE FALLS. 
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“WE WILL WRITE TO ST. NICHOLAS ABOUT IT.” 


THE PURPLE MARTIN. 


PINES, Montcatr, N. J. 
Early on some summer morn- 


THI 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: 
ing, while out walking, you may hear a twittering like 
that of rippling laughter, and looking up you see a bird, 
a little smaller than a robin, sailing high up in the sky. 
You may tell by its graceful flight, and by its musical 
twittering, that it isa purple martin. There is no other 
swallow whose flight is so graceful as that of the martin, 


unless it be a barn-swallow. Among all the swallows 


PURPLE MARTIN. 


the purple martin does about the most good and the 
least harm. It has never been known to eat a single 
bud or sprout that does good to man, while it eats all 
the injurious insects. 

The help that the martin gives us has been recognized 
all over America, for the Indians used to cut the branches 
from a tree and hang hollowed-out gourds on it for them 
to nest in, and the farmers, instead of trying to chase 
them away, as they do with many other birds, rather 
encourage them to come and live in the houses built for 
them. In spite of all this care, the martins are gradually 
growing fewer in numbers. Till recently there has been 
no cause known for this, but most people think it is the 
English sparrow which drives them away. There has 
been a deadly feud between them ever siace the spar- 
rows were imported to America in 1851. There has 
been no reason for this except that the sparrows try to 
take the martins’ homes away, and the martins try not 
to let them. The martin is one of the most courageous 
birds of North America, and it is often seen to go out 
and help the king-birds drive off some prowling hawk. 
But, for all that, it cannot stand against the sparrows, for 
the simple reason that the sparrows are so numer- 
ous; and though the martin could stand against 
three, or possibly four, he could not stand against 
a dozen of them. 

INNESS HARTLEY (age 13). 


In many parts of the South it is customary 
for the colored people to dig out the interior of 
long-necked squashes and hang them on poles 
near the cabins. The purple martins occupy 
these hollowed-out squashes. 


SCIENCE 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. [Jury, 


Bradford Torrey states that in answer to an 
inquiry ‘‘ Uncle Remus” explained : 

“Why, dey is martins’ boxes. No danger 
of hawks carryin’ off de chickens so long as 


’ 


de martins am aroun’.’ 


EXPERIENCES WITH A BABY WOODCHUCK. 


BERNARDSVILLE, N, J. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: We killed an old woodchuck, 
and the next day I went up to the hole, and saw three 
I tr 
to catch one, but failed, as they ran into the hole. L: 
I caught one asleep and picked it up by the tail. It tried 
to bite, but I put it ina box, and fed it by taking milk in 
my mouth and blowing it through a straw into the wood- 
This little ‘‘ chucky ” ground his teeth 
I kept it two days, and 


cunning baby woodchucks sitting just outside. 


iter 


chuck’s mouth. 
all the time when disturbed. 
then it got away, and I never saw our little one again. 
One of the two “‘ chucks ” that I did not catch was 
killed, and the other is still living in the hole. 
Yours truly, ISABEL ORMISTON. 


This seems to be an improvement, at least in 
novelty, on the method of feeding the baby 
woodchucks with a spoon, as John Burroughs 
tells us in “ Riverby”: 

There were three young ones creeping about a few 
feet from the mouth of theden. We captured them all. 
How these poor, half-famished creatures did lay hold 
of the spoon when they got a taste of the milk! One 
could not help laughing. Their little shining black paws 
were so handy and so smooth, they seemed as if in- 
cased in kid gloves. 


BLOWING MILK THROUGH A STRAW DOWN INTO THE MOUTH 


OF A BABY WOODCHUCK. 
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BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 
CARTHAGE, IND. 
Dear St. NicHorias: Will you please answer the 
following questions 
which have been puz- 
zling me very much. 
What pur- 


poses 


useful 
do _ butterflies 
serve? 

How 
always be distinguished 


can butterflies 
from moths? 

Yours truly, 
Lois P. HILL. 


4 
) If you mean the 


“purposes” tothem- 
selves in the sight 
of Mother Nature, they may be defined in the 
same language that our national Constitution 
defines the “certain unalienable rights” of all 
men—that is, “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


INDIAN CLUB-SHAPED ANTENNA 
OF BUTTERFLIES. 


happiness.” 

If you mean the “ purposes” in the sense of 
uses to others, among the most important are 
the transfer of pollen from flower to flower, 
beautifying the roadsides and fields, food for 
birds, bats, and insects, and last, but not least, 
very entertaining and instructive objects of 
study for St. NicHoLas young folks. 

The chief distinguishing habits of butterflies 
and moths are that butterflies usually fly be- 
tween sunrise and dusk, very rarely taking wing 
at night. Butterflies usually transform from the 
larva to adult in an uncovered chrysalis. Moths 
fly mostly after sunset and before sunrise in the 
twilight, though a few fly in daylight. They usu- 
ally transform in a pupa covered by a cocoon. 

The chief differences of structure are that 
butterflies have long, thread-like antenne, en- 
larged at the end in club-shaped appearance. 

This form is un- 

usual in moths, 

though found in a 
very few tropical 
kinds. All our true 
moths do not have 
club-shaped anten- 
nz; some have an- 
tenne that are ta- 
pering to a point, 
others are feather- 


FEATHERED, BRANCHING ANTENN& 
shaped, and some 


OF MOTHS. 
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There 
Remem- 


have a little pin or hook at their end. 
are many variations of these forms. 
ber, antennz not club-shaped means a moth. 


VERY FRIENDLY REDSTART. 

WATERTOWN, Mass. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: I have not seen anything 
about the redstart in your magazine since I have been 
reading it, so I intend to tell you our experiences with 
one. One day in the Summer my grandfather was sit- 
ting in the back yard reading, when this little salmon- 
orange and black bird lit right on his knee, and stayed 
there quite a while. Another time he was about to 
light on my mother’s chair, and my mother moved, and 
of course that scared him and he flew away. Att still 
another time he lit on a branch that was not more than 


six or eight inches above my head. No doubt he would 


REDSTART 


have lit somewhere on me if I had not moved. These 
birds were very tame and nested in the yard that sum- 
I have been studying birds ever since then. 
Yours very respectfully, 
CHESTER W. WILSON (age 13). 


mer. 


This is a very unusual manifestation of 
friendliness on the part of the beautiful little 
redstart. Mrs. Wright aptly describes its 
appearance as a “ wind-blown firebrand, half 
glowing, half charred.”” Mr. Chapman says it is 
known in Cuba as the cande/ita, the little torch. 
Watch its almost ceaseless activity in pur- 
suit of flies and other small insects. You will 
see that it is a warbler, very different in its 
manner from members of the true flycatcher 
family. Note its sudden dashes up, down, 
here, there, everywhere, even tumbling somer- 
sault as if blown by the wind, and all the time 
singing its merry little ser, ser-wee jingle. 
Burroughs, in “ The Tragedies of the Nests,” 
tells a story of two warblers that built a nest in 
the apple-tree near his rustic summer-house. 





WE SEEM to have made a 


; THE ~ : - mistake in believing ‘* Jack’s 


Fourth of July” to be a good 


»: NICHOLAS LEAGUE J subject fora story. Not that 


it proved unpopular — far 
> - fs JULY from it! In fact, we have 
never had so many prose c 

tributions as were received in 











this competition. Only, most of them were not stories. Neither were 
they articles. They were really nothing but the most commonplace de- 
scriptions of the most commonplace Fourth of Julys that Jack could 
possibly imagine. Of course there were a number of good ones, : 
from these we have selected some very good ones indeed for the priz: 
but of the four hundred received about three hundred and fifty were so 
hard for the editor to read that he wished before he was through that he 
had never heard of Fourth of July, or of Jack, or even of all the dogs 
and parrots and monkeys by that name that the young writers put into 
their stories. 


Just a word of advice. Don’t write a story just because you can | 
down on paper four hundred words of prose. 

Don’t write a story unless you have a story to write. 

A simple narration of events is not a story, unless the events 
unusual, or unless the commonplace events lead to something worth 
while—something that the reader may begin to suspect from the be- 
ginning, but is never quite sure of till he gets there. 

In other words, you must have interest. You must be interest 
yourself, and you must interest the reader. 

” It is by no means easy to write good prose. 
to photograph wild animals and to work out puzzles, even when the 
puzzles are hard and the wild animals are on a dead run. Of course 
anybody can get down four hundred words that mean something, but 
unless they mean a good deal more than most of those that told of Jack 
and his Fourth of July, or than many of those received in the majority 
of the prose competitions, the writers will find it at least four hundred 


“*a HEADING FOR JULY.” BY W. B. HUNTLEY, . ws 
AGE 17. (CASH PRIZE.) times as easy to win a badge in almost any other competition. 


] 


Itisa good deal easier 


SCHOOL ’S OUT. PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION Neo. 31. 
~~ oe — ae (ace 7). In making awards contributors’ ages are considered. 
(Cash Prize.) VERSE. Cash prize, Alma Jean Wing (age 17), 610 
First Ave., S., St. Cloud, Minn. 
Gold badges, Sidonia Deutsch (age 15), 231 E. 122d 
St., New York City, and Jessica Nelson North (age 
10), Edgerton, Wis. 


OH, why do you sing, you jocund bird 
With the dash of bright red in your wing? 
For the green of the grass? for the winds that pass? 
Or the sun’s gold glimmering? 
Ah, no, not so! I chirp and trill 
In my cheeriest way, you see, 
I sing for the joy of the little boy; 
School ’s out and he is free! 





Ah, why do you blow, you wanton 
wind, 
And play with the meadow flow- 
ers? 
For the butterflies and the radiant 
skies 
Are you whiling away the hours? 
Ah, no, not so! I breathe and blow 
In my gay, glad way, you see, 
I dance and whirl for the little girl 
Who will turn from her books to 
me! 


And the great, sad ocean smiles; he 
knows 
Why the birds are gay and the zephyr 
blows, 
And he laughs as he hears the chil- 
dren shout, 
And whispers, ‘‘’T is well; I am 
glad school ’s out!” “ EARLY SPRING.” BY FRANCIS EARLE, AGE 14. (GOLD BADGE.) 
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ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE 


Silver 
St., San 
Warren, 

PROSE. 
15), 290 
Mead (age 

Silver | 


badges, May H. Ryan (age 12), 280 S. 3d 
Jose, Cal., and Helen C. Coombs (age 10), 
Pa. 

Gold badges, Randolph S. Bourne (age 
Belleville Ave., Bloomfield, N. J., and Edna 
14), 223 Vose Ave., South Orange, N. J. 
yadges, Katherine Shortall (age 11), 1604 


Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill., and Dorothy May Crossley 
(age 13), 1223 Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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26 Albion St., Brantford, Ont., Canada. Silver badges, 
Kenneth Durant (age 12), 2288 19th St., Phil., Pa., and 
Isabel Graham (age 8). Address mislaid. Please send. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold badges, Sumner Ford (age 
14), 40 8th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Marion Farns- 
worth (age 13), 74 Garfield St., N. Cambridge, Mass. 

Silver badges, Hugh Albert Cameron (age 11), Syl- 
vania, Pa., and Marjorie Anderson (age 10), 603 Wayne 
St., Sandusky, Ohio. 








“BARLY SPRING.” BY ELOISE GERRY, AGE 17. (GOLD 

DRAWING. Cash prize, W. B. Huntley (age 17), 
Royal Bank House, East Newington Pl., Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

Gold badge, Joshua W. Brady (age 17), 31 Elm St., 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

Silver badges, Helen A. Trapier (age 16), Box 18, 
Rutledge, Delaware Co., Pa., and Mary Helen Stevens 
(age 9), 1150 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. Gold badges, Francis Earle (age 
14), 33 Stiles St., Elizabeth, N. J., and Eloise Gerry 
(age 17), Fryeburg, Me. 

Silver badges, W. F. Harold Braun (age 12), 250 
Pelham Road, Germantown, Pa., and Frank Heard 
(age 15), 39 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 

WILD-ANIMALAND BIRD 


JACK’S FOURTH OF 
RANDOLPH S. BOURNI 
(Gold Badge.) 
JACK was a dear little boy with brown 
hair and blue eyes, and he had just 
passed his fifth birthday. Until then 
he had been a baby; but on that mem- 
orable morning he had donned trou- 
sers, had his hair cut, and blossomed 


JULY. 


BY (AGE 15). 


forth a boy. 

And now the Fourth of July was 
here, and Jack was resolved not to be 
so frightened at the noise of crackers 
and cannon as he had been on former 
Independence Days. So after break- 
fast he went out with his brother 
Jim to help set off some fire-crackers. 
Jack grew rather tired after a while, 
and so he started up the street to see 
what was going on there, while Jim 
was so busy with a little cannon that 
he did not notice his departure. 

Jack walked on, and when he reached 
the corner he caught sight of the fire- 
men’s parade coming along. So he 
went out into the side street to get a 
better view of it. But just at that mo- 
ment the parade turned the corner, and the first thing 
Jack knew he was in the midst of the marching men, 
Then he was frightened and began to cry. But one of 
the big firemen picked him up, carried him back, and 
set him up on the hose-cart, and thus he rode high 
above the procession, smiling and happy 

Some half an hour later Jim was in front of his house, 
just stooping down to light a giant fire-cracker with 
which to salute the procession just passing the house, 
when he happened to catch sight of somebody sitting on 
the hose-cart. Jim stopped—Jim looked exceedingly 
surprised; then he tore into the house, calling for his 
father. Together they rushed out after the parade. Jack 
was delighted to see them, and wanted them to get up 





BADGE.) 





PHOTOGRAPHY. First 
prize, ** Woodchuck,” by 
Lily C. Worthington (age 
16), Francis Lane, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Second prize, * Wild 
Doe,” by Charles L. Ehr- 
hard (age 15), 304 Rich 
Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Third prize, ‘‘ Sea-gulls,”’ 
by Charlotte Morrison (age 
14), 2021 Summit St., Oak- 
land, Cal. 
PUZZLE-MAKING. Gold 
badges, George Fish Par- 
sons, Jr. (age 15), 37 W. 
94th St., New York City, 
and Enid Hately (age 13), 


** HEADING FOR JULY.” 


BY HELEN A. TRAPIER, AGE 10. (SILVER BADGE.) 





ST. NICHOLAS 


’ 


** EARLY SPRING BY W. F. HAROLD BRAUN, AGE 12. 
on the seat with him. He was very much surprised, 
naturally, when his father, reaching up, lifted him down 
and carried him back to the house, after thanking the 
firemen for caring for him. When they reached home, 
Jack’s mouth began to curl and his eyes began to look 
moisty; but recollecting that he was now a boy, he 
bravely forced back his tears and went out with Jim to 
play. And that is the way Jack spent one hour of his 


Fourth of July. 


SCHOOL ’S OUT. 
BY SIDONIA DEUTSCH (AGE 15). 
(Gold Badge.) 
I STROLLED along the village street, — 
The summer day was passing fair, — 
When laughing voices, clear and sweet, 
Were wafted on the summer air. 
** Whence come these voices gay and glac 
How coines this revelry about?” 
I asked a bonny blue-eyed lad, 
Who answered, ‘‘ School is out!” 


1? 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


LEAGUE. (Jury, 
JACK’S FOURTH OF JULY 
BY EDNA MEAD (AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge.) 

Four o'clock in the morning, tl 
Fourth of July, 1800. An American 
frigate of war lay at anchor in t 
harbor of Tripoli. The night was 
very warm, and the heat of the sailor 
quarters had driven one of her crew 
on deck. This was cabin-boy Jac 
a boy of about twelve years, golde 
haired and blue-eyed. He was lea 
ing on the forward bulwark, lost 
thought. ‘‘ Thousands of miles from 
home,” he said, ‘‘and nothing to 
celebrate the Fourth with.”’ Not a 
sound broke the stillness, and tl 
eastern sky reddened with the com- 
ing dawn. He raised his head, and 
suddenly there appeared on the water 
near the ship a large galley, rowed by 
its crew with muffled oars. The moment he saw it, the 
boy, making a trumpet of his hands, called: ‘‘ Ahoy, 
the galley, who are ye?” Getting no answer, he seized 
a cutlass from the stand by the foremast, and took his 
place in the gangway. Fierce men came leaping up the 
steps; but he cut down the first, second, and third. 
The fourth, however, a powerful Moor, with one stroke 
of his simitar mortally wounded our hero, who, sinking 
upon his knees, still fought desperately. At this mo- 
ment the captain and crew of the frigate, roused by the 
noise, rushed up on deck, and, after a short, fierce strug- 
gle, drove the pirates from the ship. Meanwhile the 


frigate had weighed anchor and hoisted sail, and, as the 
galley started to run, the frigate put about and followed. 
The galley seemed to fly, but ere long she was caught, 
riddled with shot, and sunk. 

When all was over they found the cabin-boy and carried 


him below. All day he lay without sign of life; but a 
little while before sunset his eyes opened and he said: 
**T ’m glad we had the firing ; it seemed like the Fourth, 
after all.”” Very soon afterward he raised himself, and 
pointing toward the last rays of the glowing sun, whis- 





Oh, brightly smiles the burnished sun 
From ’mid his gorgeous train on 
high ; 

He rolls the floating clouds in one, 
Gold-tinting all the fair blue sky. 
And all the woods are robed in green, 

With brown-eyed daisies girt about ; 
Bright faces everywhere are seen, 
For school at last is out! 


Laugh on, dear children, laugh and 
play, 
For Time is cruel, youth is fair, 
Life-giving is the sun’s bright ray, 
And sweet the flower-scented air. 
And hark! the merry voices hear! 
And hear the joyous, ringing shout! 
A rippling laugh falls on my ear: 
‘* Hurrah, for school is out!”’ 





Any reader of St. NICHOLAS, or 
any one intending to become a 
reader, is entitled to League mem- 
bership free of charge. 
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BY FANNIE H. BICKFORD, AGE 15 
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‘*How beautiful!” Then, 
a happy smile on his face, he 
back dead. They wrapped him 
the Stars and Stripes, and bore 
to the side of the ship. The 
lain read the burial service, and 
he sailors lowered the body into 
sea he said: ‘‘ Greater love hath 
an than this, that a man lay down 
fe for his friends,” 


WHEN SCHOOL IS OUT. 


ESSICA NELSON NORTH (AGE IO). 
(Gold Badge.) 
WHERE the spreading willows stand 
On the low and marshy land, 
And the stream flows through its 
twisting, winding bed, 
here I love to lie asleep 
In the grass so cool and deep, 
With the willow branches waving o’er my head. 


“*EARLY SPRING 


In vacation’s happy hours 
All the woods are full of flowers, 
And the shadows of the trees are cool and dark. 
When the sky is blue and clear 
If you listen you will hear 
The warbling of a little meadow-lark. 
In the woods the partridge drums 
When the glad vacation comes, 
And the poplars and the willows bend and sway; 
hey are calling me to lie 
Where the summer breezes sigh 
By the brook that flows and murmurs all the day. 
JACK’S FOURTH OF JULY. 
KATHERINE SHORTALL (AGE II). 
(Silver Badge.) 


BY 


JAcK was awakened by a boom which shook the house 


and made the windows rattle. He jumped out of bed 
and ran to the window, but saw nothing but the morn- 


ing-glories and trees. As 





AT THE TOWER OF LONDON.” BY E. S. McCAWLEY, AGE II 


Then he took his largest can- 


Jack dressed quickly. 
and old 


non-cracker, and set it off under his sisters’ 
Dinah’s windows. 
** Boom!” went the cannon, and two windows opened. 
Two yellow heads popped out of one, and a black one 
out of the other. 
**Oh, Jack!” cried the two little sisters. 
‘** Bless my soul!” exclaimed Dinah, ‘‘ if I wa’ n’t 
skeered!”’ 
‘Ha, ha!” laughed Jack. 
wanted. Hurry up and come down.’ 
‘* We will,” cried the two little girls, and the yel 
low heads disappeared. ° 

Then Jack went to the stable to see James groom 
Sally; but James would not let him come in. He was 
so surprised that he let a fire-cracker go off in his hand. 

At breakfast Jack thought that the family were re- 
markably jolly. His two sisters were giggling, and his 
father and uncle were in very high spirits. Pretty soon 
James came in, 

‘Ts it ready?” asked Jack’s papa. 

** Yes, sir,”’ said James, with a grin. 

**Come on, Jack,” said his uncle. 

Jack went out on to the 


** That ’s what I 


’ 


just 





he turned back he saw a 
red fire-cracker, which re- 
minded him of the day. 

** Hurrah!” he shouted. 
And the house 
shook again. He heard his 
sisters in the next room 
give a little cry of fright. 

**Pooh! I’m notafraid,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Course not. I 
have a_ soldier-suit with 
brass buttons, and a sword 
a drum. All I need 


ow 1S 


Boom! 





and 


\ gay prancing steed.’ ” 
Just then his aunty came 
the door. 

“My dear little Jack,” 
she said, ‘‘I wish you a 
very happy birthday.” 

“Why? Oh, it ’s my 
birthday! I forgot all 
about it,” exclaimed Jack. 
“Did you? That ’s 
er. 


“ EARLY SPRING ALONG 


q u BY 


ALEXANDER MACOMB, AGE 13. 


piazza, and what do you 
think he saw? He sawa 
pretty black pony on the 
drive. 

** Hurrah!” shouted 
Jack. ‘* Whose is he?” 

‘* Yours,” said his fa- 
ther. 

- Mine?’ cried Jack. 

**Yes. Is he not splen- 
did?” cried the two little 
sisters. 

**Oh, papa, thank you 
so much!” said Jack. 





‘A sword and a drum, 
A gay prancing steed ; 
My brave soldier boy, 
What more can you 
need? ”’ 
sang his aunty 
** Nothing,” cried Jack 
Just then James came with 
a barrel, which they blew 
up to Jack’s 
Fourth 


celebrate 


AN IRRIGATING CANAL.’ 
of July 























“WILD COW ELK.”” BY ORVILLE H. SAMPSON, AGE 16 
(WINNER OF FORMER PRIZES.) 


WHEN SCHOOL ’S OUT. 
Lines to my Doll. 
BY HELEN C. COOMBS (AGE IO). 
(Silver Badge.) 
I ’vE gone to school all through the term, 
And never missed a day. 
To-morrow, dear, school will be out! 
Then I ’Il have time to play. 
I ll make you a sweet summer dress, 
As nice as nice can be, 
While down beside the boxwood hedge 
We ’ll give a little tea. 
And we ’I] invite Ethlinda Anne 
(Poor thing, she’s getting old), 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


JACK’S FOURTH OF JULY. 
BY DOROTHY MAY CROSSLEY (AGI 13). 
(Silver Badge.) 

No need to call Jack this morning! Bright and early 
he was up and out in the yard with his fireworks, where 
he was soon joined by his friend Charlie, who brought 
over an armful, which constituted his collection, to add 
to the store. 

Carefully the two boys sorted them out, putting 
the crackers and noise-making things into one box, an 
the fireworks which were to be set off at night into 
another box, while Jack’s little sister Beatrice took a 
seat in her little rocking-chair near the stoop and 
watched all that was going on intently. 

After a while Jack said, ‘‘ We are going to set them 
off now, Beatrice, so look out!”” Whereupon Beatrice, 
taking a puppy under each arm, retreated to the farthest 
corner of the yard, where she turned a bucket upside 
down to make a seat for herself there. 

The boys soon tired of firing off single crackers, so 
they thought that they would increase the fun by setting 
off a bunch at a time. This went all right for a time, 
when, oh, horrors! a bunch was thrown into one of 
the boxes, and they were all going off in rapid succes- 
sion. 

Jack was nearly wild with distress and fr 


1 


nd 
t 


ight, and 
ran about crying: 

‘* Put ’em out! Oh, put ’em out!” 

Charlie could only scream at the top of his voice, 
‘Where ’s the water?” not realizing that water would 
be nearly as destructive to them as fire. The puppies 
barked until they nearly split their throats, and poor 
Beatrice could only throw herself flat on the groun 
hide her face in the tall grass, and scream. 

But all was useless. Roman candles, pin-wheels, and 
colored lights all went off at once, and mama and Bridget 
came running out just in time to hear the last cracker 
bang! and to see the last rocket go off with a flourish. 

Poor Jack ran into his mother’s 





And Dorothy and Rosa May 
And little Tommy Gold. 


We ’1l have the nicest little tea, 
With lemonade and cake, 

And lovely little biscuits brown, 
That I know how to bake. 


And, dolly dear, you must be good 
And do just what I say; 

So all your little friends will think, 
Oh, what a happy day! 





SCHOOL ’S OUT. 
BY MAY WENZEL (AGE 8). 
City. 
SCHOOL out for to-day, 
And little Miss May 
Is dressed in her frills and laces ; 
She is going to drive 
In the park until five, 
Then visit a few other places. 
Country. 
School out, in her door stands 
Mrs. Hood. 
**Come, Johnny, hurry and bring 
me some wood; 
And go to the spring for some 
fresh water cool. 
What made you so late coming 
home from school? ” 


“ EARLY SPRING.” 
(SILVER BADGE.) 





BY FRANK HEARD, AGE I5. 


arms and cried, ‘‘ They all went 
off, and I have n’t any Fourth 
of July left.” 


‘‘ Hush, Jackie,” she said. 
‘‘It ’s not as bad as that. Your 
father has bought some fire- 


works, and will help you set 
them off.” 

So Jack dried his tears and 
spent the happiest Fourth of 
July of his life. 





SCHOOL ’S OUT. 
BY MAY H. RYAN (AGI I2). 
(Silver Badge.) 
THE waves beat loudly on the 
shore 
And murmur in the caves; 
The mermaids are reciting lor« 
Of old, old days, long, long gon 
by, 
The legend of the sea-gull’s cry, 
The music of the waves. 


Of icebergs in the North they tell, 
And sing strange ballads, too. 
They listen for the clanging bell 
Of steamer gliding on her way; 
They have no dialogues to say, 
They have no sums to do. 
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But down beneath the deep blue 
sea 
I have not one small doubt 
But what the mermaids show 
great glee, 
(nd quickly gaily swim away, 
On coral reefs to sport and play, 
When teacher says, ‘‘ School ’s 
out!” 





TACK’S FOURTH OF JULY. 
BY DOROTHY FREEMAN ( AGET3). 
Ir was the 3d of July, and 
Jack’s first day in America. The 
big ocean steamer had arrived 
from England that morning. 
Tack "and mother had driven 
around New York all day in a 
rickety cab, and evening found a 
very sleepy little Jack sitting at 
dinner with father and mother in 
the large hotel dining-room. 

- My little Jack looks tired,” 
said mother as they left the table. 
‘‘T think he ’d better come right 
to bed now.” 





That evening Jack said to mo- 
ther, ‘‘ Mother, I ’m so glad the 
’Mericans made the Declaration 
of Independence, for if they 
had n’t there would n’t be any 
Fourth of July.” : 


SCHOOL ’S OUT. 
BY EVERETT T. MITCHELI 
(AGE II). 





WE pick up our books and paper, 
And bade our teacher good- 
by; 
And some go out with a caper, 
And some go out with a sigh. 


We think of the long vacation, 
And the things we shall en- 
joy; 
For it brings a strange elation 
To each happy girl and boy, 


July is a goodly season ; 





Jack was too sleepy to say no, 
so he soon found himself in the 
bedroom which he was to have. 

\s his mother sat having a good-night talk with him, 
they heard music, and voices singing the American na- 
tional songs. Mother said they were doing that as to- 
morrow was the Fourth of July. 

‘*But why should they sing national songs just be- 
cause to-morrow is the Fourth of July?” asked her 
rather sleepy son. 

Chen she told him about how the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed long ago, and how the Ameri- 
cans celebrated that 
day. By the time she 
had finished he was fast 
asleep, so she kissed 
him good night and left 
him to dream of hot, 
noisy New York. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 

Jack woke with a 
start. What was hap- 
pening? At first he 
thought it was in his 
own room, but soon 
found it came from the 
street. He seemed to 
hear banging and boom- 
ing from all parts of the 
city. What could it be? 
Then what mother had 

‘wip pom” ev cuamss:. ‘td him last night 
EHRHARD, AGE 15. (SECOND PRIZE, flashed across his mind. 
““WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH,’’) The Americans were 

celebrating the Fourth! 

In a flash he was out of bed and had his clothes on. 
He dashed to father’s room and woke that sleepy man. 

““Dad! Dad! Please get up and get some fire-crack- 
ers. I want to help the ’Mericans celebrate the Fourth!” 

\s ‘‘dad”’ would always do anything for Jack, they 
were soon sauntering down the street to the shop where 
they keep fire-crackers. 

The rest is briefly told. Jack had soon joined the 
other small boys in the hotel, and they fired away all day. 


** WOODCHUCK 
(FIRST PRIZE, ‘‘ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 











Do you wonder why we 
shout? 
Would you like to know the rea- 
son? 
BY LILY C. WORTHINGTON, AGE 10, It is simply this—schox )] S out. 


WHERE JACK SPENT THE FOURTH 
OF JULY. 
BY HENRY WEBB JOHNSTONE (AGE Q). 


Ir was the Fourth of July, and Jack was out in the 
yard shooting off his fire-crackers. 

‘* Jack, where are you?” called his father from the 
front porch. 

‘* Here I am,” said Jack, running to the front porch. 

** Would you like to go with me this morning to see 
the people go up in a balloon?” 

‘* Yes,”’ said Jack, ‘‘ I should like to go very much.” 

** Very well,” said his father; “‘ are you all ready?” 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ answered Jack, trying to speak as politely 
as he could. 

Jack and his father reached the place at half-past 
nine. The balloon was to go up at ten o’clock. Just 
before the people got in, Jack saw a place where he 
could get in among the blankets. Nobody was looking 
at him just then, so, as quick as a flash, Jack was in the 
balloon. Just then a rope gave way, and the balloon 
sailed away with Jack in it. One of the men called out, 
** The rope has broken, and the balloon is gone, with a 
kid in it,’ for he saw Jack’s frightened face looking 
down at them. All day Jack sailedalong. He thought 
at once that if he had 
brought his fire-crack- 
ers with him he might 
have set them off; but, 
after all, he had no 
matches, and besides, 
he might set fire to the 
balloon. He __ rather 
liked it at first, but after 
a while he felt a little 
sick and wished he 
were home. 

At last he grew hun- 
gry, so he ate some of 














““SEA-GULLS.”” BY CHARLOTTE 
the lunch that the peo- MANNIE, bab Oe. CURRED ERNE 


ple had put in the bal-  “ witp-animaL PHOTOGRAPH.”) 
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**4 HEADING FOR JULY.”” BY VICTOR SHERMAN, AGE 14 


loon. The people he saw looked like little dolls. White 
clouds were sailing all about him. Pretty soon Jack fell 
asleep. The balloon sailed along. He slept for a long 
while. When he woke up it was dark. He heard peo- 
ple talking and asking questions. 

‘* Who is he? Where did he come from?” asked a 
kind-looking old gentleman. 

‘“Where am I?” asked Jack. And just then he 
remembered how he had gotten into the balloon. 

‘*In Rockledge. Where did you come from?” 

‘* From the city,” said Jack. 

His new friend took him to his house, and that even- 
ing telegraphed to Jack’s father. 

Mr. Philips came the next day, and how glad he and 
his wife were to see Jack! But Mrs. Philips made him 
promise never to do such a thing again. 


SCHOOL ’S OUT. 
BY MARGARET STURGES (AGE 14). 
I RUN, I jump, I laugh with glee, 
I sing and frolic on the lea, 
I feel so gay, and blithe, and free, 
Because—school ’s out! 





of July; Iam sure it would bea jolly treat,” 
Jack went on, when the other interrupted ; 
“If you will give me a chance, I will tell 
you how I spent the Fourth of July, 1776, 
In those days children were seen and not 
heard; but on this particular day the boys 
were making as much noise as the grown 
people. We went around shouting at the 
top of our voices. Crowds of people with 
eager faces were surging toand fro. I was 
anxious to remain with the boys, for they 
were having great fun, running about the 
streets shouting, ‘Down with the kin 

‘ Long may the United Colonies prosper!’ 
But I had to stay near the State House | 
lived in Philadelphia). My father was the bell-ringer,” 
he said, with a touch of pride in his voice, as he looked 
steadily at Jack, who was staring at him with curious 
eyes. ‘* That morning he had said to me, ‘ Jack, my 
boy, you must go with me and stand under the steeple 
of the State House. If independence is declared, you 
must shout up to me, so that I will be the first to pro- 
claim liberty.’ 

‘* It was very hot; the air was almost stifling. After I 
had waited for hours, a man rushed by shouting, * The 
United Colonies are free and independent!’ Then I 
called at the top of my voice, ‘ Ring, father, ring!’ A 
moment more and the bell pealed out its glad story, and 
in another every bell in Philadelphia reéchoed it.” 

‘* Jack, where are you?” called mother’s sweet voice. 

Jack rubbed his eyes as he looked at the case which 
he held in his hand, and he could hardly believe that he 
had only been dreaming. 





JACK’S FOURTH OF JULY. 
BY MARY H. POPE (AGE 13). 
JAcK had been sick. Though he was quite well, he 
must lie in bed for a week or so more. This was quite 





I take my best belovéd book, 

St. NICHOLAS, down by the brook ; 

With time through all of it to look, 
Because—school ’s out! 


I watch the birds fly through the air, 

And maybe go to the county fair, 

With not a single bothering care, 
Because—school ’s out! 





’T is thus I play the summer through. 

Don’t have a single thing to do, 

Till autumn comes with pleasures new— 
Because—school ’s out! 


JACK’S FOURTH OF JULY. 
BY KATHLEEN MURPHY (AGE 10). 

‘WHAT on earth is this?”’ Jack Morrow 
stared in a bewildered way at the old leather 
case which he held in his hand. ‘“ Here is a 
spring; I wonder what is in it.” 

As if in answer to his question, the case flew 
open, disclosing the picture of a boy about his 
own age dressed in the quaint, old-fashioned 
costume of two centuries ago. 

Jack was a patriotic little boy, but he had 
grown tired of his Fourth-of-July fireworks and had 
sought amusement in the garret, where he had found 
the picture. 

‘*T wish you could tell me how you spent a Fourth 








‘“*4 BIT OF ARKANSAS.” BY DONALD E. LANDON, AGE 16. 


hard for an active boy to do, especially as it was Fourth- 
of-July week. ‘* Just my luck!” he would exclaim. 

On Fourth-of-July morning he awoke early, with the 
noise. He looked around and whistled, at what he saw. 
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\round the room were hung 
lanterns, and the curtains 
were looped up with red, 
white, and blue ribbon. On 
the bed were several large 
frre-crackers, and as he lifted 
these up the tops came off. 


Inside one cracker was a 
jack-knife—just what he 
had been wanting. In an- 


other was a little silk flag 
for his collection. And in 
still another was a small 
toycannon. This was only 
the beginning of a day of 
surprises. 

After breakfast some boys 
came in and showed him 
their fireworks and played 
ames with him. Grandma 
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“a HEADING FOR JULY.” 


o 
g 
gave him a book, which he read and pronounced ‘‘dandy.”’ 


In the evening he was carried to the window to see 


the fireworks. 


As he was getting ready for the night 


he said that it was the finest day that he had ever had. 


SCHOOL 


BY MARCIA LOUISI 


For the last time the clanging bell has rung; 
¥ > > 
The lessons hard we gladly lay away. 


'S OUT. 


WEBBER (AGE 17). 
(Winner of former prizes.) 


Ss? 


The world looks bright, all nature wears a smile, 
And ‘‘ School is out!” the robin seems to say. 


For all the pleasant, toiling hours now o’er 
What is the gain that we must proudly show? 

We ’ve passed another mile-stone on our way ; 
We ’re older than we were a year ago. 


One class stands sadly; with reluctant feet 


Its members pass with- 
out that open door. 
For them the last good- 
bys haveall been said ; 
They ’ll wander through 
the pleasant halls no 
more. 
Yes,schoolisout! Lift high 
your happy voices, 
You who have labored 
faithfully and well, 
All hail, O joyous days 
that stretch before us! 
And take your well- 
earned rest, O clang: 
ing bell! 


SCHOOL ’S OUT. 
BY MAX WARREN GARNETT 
(AGE 15). 


He fidgets in his well- 
known seat, 
And turns around to 
watch the clock, 
And yawns and drums his 
hands and feet, 


Till sounds the long-expec 
The school board files in, stern and grim— 


At least, they seem that way 


Then comes the crisis 





BY CHARLOTTE MORTON, AGE 106 


With many comrades who are here, 


Among the boys and girls who ’ve 


** passed.” 


The very sparrows seem to say, 


He ’s passed, and school is out to-day.” 


And now a shout rings up the stair, 

And, as he comes aglow with joy, 
His mother wakens in her chair 

With smiles, and says, ‘‘ What ails the boy? ”’ 
He answers in his joyous way, . 


A LITTLE 
BY CHARLOTTE 


Tuts is little Miss Isabel, 

Who knows her lessons very well ; 
She ’s always very prompt at school, 
‘nd pays attention to the rule. 


I ’ve passed, and school is out! 


SCHOOL 
BRATI 














6 EARLY SPRING 
ted knock. 


to him. 


of the year 


To him, and great his joy when classed, 


AT MT. VERNON.” 


BY MILDRED ANDRUS, AGE 10. 


Hooray !” 


MISS 
(AGE IT). 





JAPANESE SLEIGHT- 
OF-HAND. 
BY MARY H. CHAPPELL, OI 
JAPAN (AGE I0). 

A FEW days ago my fa- 
ther, mother, sister, and I 
went to a party where a 
professional juggler en 
tertained us. 

The first thing he did 
was to make a great many 
gestures and bows while 
some other people beat 
drums and played an in- 
strument to call the spirits 
to help him in his work. 

Taking a piece of paper, 
he rolled it in his hands, 
then let go, but it did not 
fall more than two inches. 

He then took the paper, 
smoothed it out, and set 
it on fire, rolling the ashes 
up in a folding fan, which 
he blew at one end; but in- 


stead of ashes, square pieces of paper came out. Then he 
took a handful of the pieces and threw them over the au- 


dience, and they became four long, white strings of paper. 
When he had gathered these up he threw them out 


again over the crowd, and they became two colored 
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BY RUTH ELIZA PETIT (AGE « 


SuMMER is here now 

With air soft and warm; 
Summer is here now, 

And bees will soon swarm. 


Summer is here now ; 
Vacation has come: 
Summer is here now; 
We add not a sum. 


LEAGUE NOTES AND 
LETTERS. 
MARGUERITE THOMPSON, age 1 


| address 1225 yp St., Allegheny, 
- Pa., would like for an English corre- 











spondent a girl of about her own age 


By an errorin March roll of honor 
Barbara Hinkley was made to read 
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strings. He gathered those up and put his hands into 
them and took out about seven balls and twenty kites. 
He picked up the kites and said: ‘‘I gib you.” We 
children each had one to take home. 

Next, another man brought up a table with a hand- 
some piece of embroidery around it, and put a silk hat 
on the table. He showed the hat to us, and let us take 
it in our hands. There was certainly nothing in it. 
But he tapped it, and then took out from it, one by one, 
about fortytin cups. Then 
the juggler got some heavy 
porcelain plates and spun 
them on slender bamboo 
poles. Then he set a jar 
on a chair and put an egg 
in it, and a flag in a glass 
close by. Then he covered 
themup. Heopenedthem, 
and took the flag out of 
the jar and the egg out of 
the glass. 

He then took the flag 
and ruffled it up in his hands and gradually let go, 
and it became a long string of flags of many nations. 
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WHOOPING-COUGH. 
BY RUTH G. DE PLEDGE (AGE 10). 


JOHNNY has the whooping-cough— 
Sick in bed, poor lad. 

The doctor he was here last night, 
And said ’t was very bad. 


But Johnny ’s getting better, 
Getting better every day, 

And soon he will be well enough 
To run about and play. 


My aunts all had the whooping-cough, 
Six of them together ; 

And grandma she took care of them 
In any sort of weather. 


But Johnny ’s getting better, 
Getting better every day, 





BY JOSHUA W. BRADY, AGE 17. (GOLD BADGE.) 





BY WALTER S. DAVIS, AGE I4. 





EVIL GRIGIO 
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Susan H. Hinkley — the latter being 
the name of Barbara’s mother, who en- 
dorsed her very nice drawing. 


Mildred Ockert asks a number of questions about letters that are 
all or nearly all answered in the ‘‘ Instruction Leaflet.” We may 
say, however, that all the rules governing stories apply to letters, 
except that letters should not contain over two hundred words. 


Maude Fulmore, age 14, address Walton, Nova Scotia, would 
like to exchange stamps with some European member of about her 
own age. 


A little book of verses, and very pretty ones, comes from Doro- 
thy Cory Stott. The verses were written between the ages of 
seven and nine, and are full of promise. We hope the little au- 
thor will enter the League com- 
petitions. 


Winifred Hemming, of Chest- 
nut Street, Richmond Hill, 
Long Island, New York, would 
like to exchange souvenir 
postal-cards with League mem- 
bers in any country. She would 
send New York cards in letters, 
or would write on them and 
mail them, whichever is pre- 
ferred. It would make no dif- 
ference to her 


Paterson, N. J 
Dear St. Nicuovas: I livein 
Paterson and I am eleven years 
old. My father is in business with his father, and in the great fire the 
store was burnt down. When on Tuesday I went downtown to see 
the ruins, I could not tell the streets. Everything seemed to be chaos 
The store was removed, for the present, across the river, right on the 
bank. Then came the flood. The river at the falls was like a rag- 
ing ocean. The water rushed through the streets in a torrent The 
water in the engine-room in my father’s store came up to the ground 
floor, but did not do much damage 
I was downtown from eleven to half. past one o’clock on Sunday. 
One rescuing boat got caught in the current and almost ran into a 
telegraph-pole. Barns, steps, houses, carriages, etc., went down 
the river. But here I must close. I remain, 
Yours truly, 
EA DUNNING 
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And soon he will be well enough 
To run about and play. 
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BY MARGARET A. DOBSON, AGE 13 
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Dear St. Nicuotas: I 
have tried for a badge for a 
long time, but I am not dis- 
couraged yet. The prac- 
tice is worth more than a 
prize, for from it we receive 
the real benefit. 

The Sr. Nicnotas is 
truly improving every 
month. 

Yours truly, 
Ear. D. Van Denman. 


OTHER interesting and 
appreciative letters have 
been received from Julia 


Ww. Williamson, Ann 
Aymar Milliken, Rufus 
Rhodes Berman, Rose Kin- 


ney, Gertrude L. Cannon, 
Ruth G. Allen, Besse Jen- 
kins, Howard Curtis, Theo- 
dora North, Lucy C. Lovell, 
Mrs. C. L. Hoffman, Ruth 
G. De Pledge, Eleanor 
Cushing, Edna Enos, Ida 
B. Jelleme, Dorothy E. 
Gaynor, Juliet De Hart 
Smith, Katherine L. Whitin, 
Janet P. Dana, Fred H. 
Lahee, Mildred Curran 
Smith, Edith C. Dunn, 
Ruth Wales, Marjorie Wall- 
bridge, Helen Tillotson, 
Fannie H. Bickford, Doro- 
thy Calman, Alice Cone, 
M. E. Tuttle (album idea 
impracticable), ErnestGreg- 
ory, Jessica North, Marga- 


ret J. Russell, Eleanor T. 
Colby, Fannie Eugenie 
Saville, Lottie Paulson, 


Yvonne Jequier, Herbert 
C. Jackson, Katherine 
Dummes, Dorothy Miall 
Smith, Bertha Skinner, and 
Ralph Crozier. 


ROLL OF HONOR. 


Ow1nG to our over- 
crowded pages, it has been 
decided to put on the Roll 
of Honor only those whose 
work is considered worthy 
of publication if space 
would permit. This makes 
the “ Roll” something well 
worth striving for, and the 
** Honor ” well worth hav- 
ing. 

VERSE. 


Agnes Churchill Lacy 
Ruth Bagley 
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Fay Marie Hartley 
a Olive Heck 

Viola Ethel Hyde 
Florence L. Bain 
Robert E. Dundon 
Lenora Kempffer 
Alice Frances Richards 
Lydia Caroline Gibson 
Dorothy Douglas 
Henrietta E. Romeike 
Edward Horr 
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Edwina L. Pope 
Elaine Ingersoll 

M. Letitia Stockett 
T. Garnet Fraser 
Pauline Meyers 
Mabel B. Ellis 
Margery Bennett 
Gertrude Mary Winstone 
Minnie Feil 

Ralph H. Jewell 
Elma Heller 

Elsie M. Heller 
Dorothy Moore 


Frances Irwin Smith 
E. Adelaide Hahn 
Frances Benedict 
Hilda B. Morris 
Verna Mae Tyler 
Besse Jenkins 


PROSE. 


Clara A. M. Davis 
Ruth M. Peters 





Gertrude Helen Heydt 
mann 

Mary Margaret Groff 

Medora C. Addison 

Ruth Cutter 

M. C. Scheinmann 

Louis Edwards 

Theodora Maud North 

Alfred Fullerton Loomis 

Clarence C. Abbott 

Lula Larrabee 

Eleanor May Barker 
essie E, Durfee 
‘lorence ‘Townsend 
Reynold A. Spaeth 
Marjory Anne Harrison 

Arthur Smith 

Annie Crim 

Ona Ringwood 
Frances May Ingalls 
Earl D. Van Deman 
Maysie Regan 


BY D. HART McKOY, AGE 7. 


BY MARY HELEN STEVENS, AGE 9. 





Wynonah A. Brazeale 
Zenobia Camprubi Aymar 
Dorothy E. Robinson 
Alice ben Rann 
Anne Herendeen 

F. Evelyn Thomas 
Charlotte Hayes 
Miriam A. De Ford 
Beulah H. Ridgeway 
Henrietta Strong 
Wilson Boyor 





BY ARTHUR D. GILBERT, AGE 15. 


Helen M. Roney 
Nathan B. Chase 
Gladys L. Vaughan 
Dorothy Nicoll 
Grace Leadingham 
Helen Tillotson 
Miriam Kramer 
Marion Prince 
Mary Cromer 
Donald Piper 
Winifred L. Bryant 
Katherine Shippen 
Isabella Holt 
Susan Warren Wilbur 


DRAWINGS 


Marion Paulding Murdock 
. H, Daucherty 

Seth Howard 

Sara Marshall 

Harry Barnes 

Nancy Barnhart 

Mary Williams Bliss 
Melton R. Owen 
Yvonne Jequier 

Roda E. Gunnison 

Catherine Goodwin Parker 

Felix Gayton 

Philip H. Chadbourn 
Margaret McKeon 

Geddis Smith 

Henry C. Hutchins 

Margery Bradshaw 

Helen E. Jacoby 

Ruth Crombie 

Mary Frances Keeline 

Dorothea M. Dexter 

Manuela von Heroygen 
ean G. Gardener 
Jizabeth Otis 
























(SILVER BADGE.) 


Cordner H. Smith 
Edith G. Daggett 
Irving A. Nees 
Marjorie A, Bishop 
Maude L. Hamilton 
Dorothy Winslow 
Pauline Croll 

, Price 
Pierce E. Johnson 
Allen G. Miller 
Marguerite Rogers 
Elizabeth B. Warren 
Doris Cole 
Hilda van Emster 
C. H. Johnson 
E. G. Hanks 
Florence E. Lahee 
Edward B. Fox 
Ruth B. Hand 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Edward C. Day 
Roland G. Ewer, Jr. 
Gladys W. Wheeler 
Carl Bechtel 

C. B. Andrews 

Gus E, Warden 
Henrietta B. Jacob 
Marion Bolles 
Stephen Royce 
Katherine L. Buell 
Seymour Blair 
Lawrence Prall 
Donald Marshall Call 
Allen M. Schauffler 
Eugene White, Jr. 
Morris F. Conant 
Andrew W. Anthony 
May S. Lilienthal 
Dorothy McAlpin 
Miriam Russell 
George H. Plough 
Hildegarde Allen 
Philip S. Ordway 
Ellen Dunwoody 
Katherine T. Halsey 
Howard L. Cross 
Henry Ormsby Phillips 
George M Williamson 
Mormis Pratt 


PUZZLES 


Helen F. Carter 
eanette Rathbun 
Talbot Truxton Smith 
Elinor Kaskel 

Doris Hackbusch 
Marion E. Lenn 

Helen M. Gaston 

Helene Boas 

Nina H. Weiss 

Margaret Twitchell 

Ralph Barker Wilson 

Florence Hoyte 

Helen Andersen 

Lydia Kellogg Hopkins 

Shipley W. Ricker, Jr. 

Mabel Stark 
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REPORT OF THE ENTERTAINMENT COMPETITION. 


Tue Chapter Entertainment report was to have been published 
last month, but was held over until July, owing to a misunderstand- 
ing as to date of closing the competition. A number of chapters 
took part in it, and many more would have done so but for the Lenten 
season. We hope to have another Chapter Competition by and by — 
perhaps just before Christmas, or during the holidays, when all the 
chapters can take part. 

The following is the report of prize-winners in Chapter Competi- 
tion No. 1: 


First Prize: Fifty dollars’ worth of books, to be selected from the 
Century Co.’s price-list, won by Chapter 335, of North Cambridge, 
Mass. Entertainment and sale, given for the benefit of the Boston 
Floating Hospital for Children and the Boston Nursery for Blind 
Babies. 

Donated to the Floating Hospital, to pay for a ‘‘ Named 

Day” . ° . .$100.00 

Donated to the Nursery for Blind Babies, to endow a bed 61.00 





Total net sum realized . . . «$161.09 

North Cambridge may well be proud of its St Nicholas Chapter, 

and Boston babies will give a vote of thanks to the nine little girls 

who worked to buy for the unfortunate ones the comfort of the beau- 

tiful Floating Hospital and a dainty bed for little sufferers whom the 
light of day cannot make glad. 


Second Prize: Twenty-five dollars’ worth of books, to be selected 
from the Century Co.’s price-list, won by Chapter 405, the Rhodo- 
dendron Club, of Tacoma, Wash. Entertainment given for the 
benefit of Mrs. Woolsey’s Home for Babies. 

Total net sum realized, $100.00. 

This entertainment was a great success, and the money received 
was used for a most commendable purpose. Chapter 405 is thinking 
of repeating “‘ The Changeling” and the many other excellent fea- 
tures of the performance which netted so handsomely to the thirty 
little ones of Mrs. Woolsey’s worthy charity. The merchants of 
Tacoma are to be thanked for three large pages of profitable adver- 
tising in the Rhododendron programme, and Tacoma is to be con- 
gratulated on having a woman like Mrs. Woolsey to care for the un- 
fortunate little ones and a chapter like 405 to 
help make them happy. 


Third Prize: Fifteen dollars’ worth of books, 
to be selected from the Century Co.’s price-list, 
won by Chapter 438, of Bound Brook, N. J. 
Entertainment given for the benefit of Somerset 
Hospital. 








Total net sum realized, $53.50. 
The “ Four-leaved Clover” and the “ Little 
Women Play” were given, and, considering 
the size of the chapter and the town, the Bound 
Brook entertainment was a great success, and 
the Bound Brook merchants were liberal in 
their programme advertising. Hospital funds 
seem to be the popular charities, and certainly 
none could be more worthy. The Somerset 
Hospital may be thankful to have the generous 
support of Chapter 438. 


Fourth Prize: Ten dollars’ worth of books, 
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Elizabeth, N. J. Entertainment given for the benefit of the Daisy 
Bed Ward in the Elizabeth General Hospital. 
Total net sum realized, $7.42. 
The Elizabeth papers speak of the Narcissus entertainment as a 
delightful affair reflecting great credit on the eight little boys and 
girls who took part. It was held in the barn at the home of the 
secretary, and must have been great fun. The Elizabeth Hospital 
publishes an appreciative note of acknowledgment and thanks to the 
energetic and hard-working little folks of Chapter 466. 


Among the other chapters who took part was No. 384, of Jersey 
City, which realized $5.70 to be used for some good purpose later, and 
No. 348, ‘‘ The Sunshine,” of Detroit, Mich. No. 348 realized $9.75, 
but could not compete, as the entertainment was begun before the 
prize offer was made, and the programme could not be changed t 
accord with the rules. The money made was used to pay a poor 
woman’s rent and to buy glasses for a little boy whose mother could 
not afford them. We hope No. 348 will compete next time, and w 
congratulate one and all on their worthy efforts to give pleasure 
their friends and assistance to those in need. Such effort is far 
reaching and does more good than is ever realized by those faithful 
and happy ones to whom the credit is due. 


NEW CHAPTERS. 


W. S. Dalliba, Jr., President ; 


« 
No. 496. ‘“ Jolly Boys’ Club.” 
Address, 19 Villa de la 


J. M. Longyear, Secretary; five members. 
Réunion, Auteuil, te Hee. 

No. 497: Mabel Heine, President ; 
eleven members. Address, g19 W oth St, 
No. 498. ‘‘Coming Men of America.’ 
dent; Wiitis Goddard, Secretary; five members. 

School St., Concord, N. H. 

No. 499. “‘ Little Women.” Rita Hocheimer, President; Effie 
Cowen, Secretary; eight members. Address, 1311 Madison Ave., 
New York City 

No. 500. * Fweside Chapter.” 
Eleanor McClellan, Secretary ; 
Detroit St., Xenia, Ohio. 


Norman Mousley, Secretary 
Wilmington, Del. 
Lawrence Siper, Presi- 
Address, 113 


” 


Reyburn McClellan, President ; 
four members. Address, 636 S 


No. sor. ‘*Merrymakers.” Alfred Shohl, Secretary; six mem- 
bers. Address, 2929 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

No. 502. Ray Murch, President; H. Mawdsley, Secretary; six 
members. Address, 5809 Michigan Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

No. 503. May Kjobach, President; Maud Rogers, Secretary; 
fifteen members. Address, 38 Newell St. » Brooklyn, N. Y. 

No. 504. Sarah Bent, President; seven members. Address, § 


Craigie St., Cambridge, Mass. 


No. 505. D.Cohen, President; M. Hirschbaum, Secretary ; ten 
members. Address, 16 W. 117th St., New York City 
No. 506. “Choctaw.” Esther Doy le, President ; , Me- 


gt Secretary; seven members. Address, South McAlester, 
er. ’ ; 
Rita Colman, President; Fv2 


No. 507. ** Jolly ’Frisco Girls.” 
Address 1713 Webster St., San 


Moldrup, Secretary; six members. 
Francisco, Cal. 


No. 508. “V.A.C.” A. Zane Pyles, President; Etta Kin- 
sella, . ad eight members. Address, 115 Monroe St., Anacos- 
tia, D.C 

No. 509. “ Happy Four.” Mary Bliss, President; Helen Mc- 


Burney, Secretary; four members. Average age 12. Address 


Upper Montclair, N. J 














to be selected from the Century Co.’s price-list, 
won by Chapter 466, the Narcissus Club, ot 
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MARION O. CHAPIN, AGE It. 
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“4 HEADING FOR JULY.” BY FRED STEARNS, AGE 16. (WINNER OF FORMER PRIZES.) 


No. 510. Walter Allen, President ; Eddie Emmerling, Secretary ; 
six members. Address, 1841 Bedford Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

No. 511. ‘‘ American Eagle.”” Wanda Heidenreich, President ; 
Frances Haworth, Secretary; eight members. Address, 527 Ken- 
wood Terrace, Chicago, III. 

No. 512. Florence Chamberlin, President; Eva Sanborn, Secre- 
tary; four members. Average age 14. Address, 223 Church St., 
Newton, Mass. 

No. 513. ‘St. Nicholas Bicycle Club.” Sam Burnet, President; 
Stine Houser, Secretary; five members. Address, 6825 Virginia 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

No. 514. ‘** Rosebud.” Mary Barr, President; Mildred Miles, 
Secretary; five members. Address, 1og State St., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥ 


No. 515. Helen Fitzgerald, President; Marion Buchanan, Secre- 
tary; six members. Average age 12. Address, Overbrook, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

No. 516. Donald Brooks, President; Frank Dovin, Secretary ; 
fifteen members. Average age 13. Address, 125 Park St., Car- 
bondale, Pa. 

No. 517. “Garden City Chapter.” James Hayes, President; 

3. L. Hammond, Secretary. Average age 10. Address, 642 South 
2d St., San Jose, Cal. 

No. 518. ‘* Lake Michigan Chapter.” Hilda Morris, Presi- 
dent; four members. Address, 611 Spring St., Michigan City, 
Ind 

No. 519. Grace Vedder, President; Lucile Culver, Secretary; 
six members. Address, 131 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 

No. 520. Margaret Caldwell, President; Cora Hinkins, Secre- 
tary; seven members. Address, 5202 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

No. 521. ‘Violet Chapter.” Charlotte Bullock, President; 
Mary Bodie, Secretary; six members. Address, Honesdale, Pa. 

No. 522. “ Hanna Dustin Club.” Clarence Huse, Secretary. 
Address, 2 Auburn St., Haverhill, Mass. 

No. 523. ‘“ Merry Workers.”” Ralph Lichtenstein, President; 
Harry Benson, Secretary; three members. Address, 810 West St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 34. 


Tue St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver badges each 
month for the best poems, stories, drawings, photographs, puzzles, 
and puzzle-answers. 

A Speciat Casu Prize. To any League member who has won 
a gold badge for any of the above-named achievements, and shall 
again win first place, a cash prize of five 
dollars will be awarded, instead of another 


Drawinc. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash (not color). 
Subject, “‘ A Study of Summer Life.” . 

Puzzie. Any sort, the answer to contain some word or words 
relating to the season. 

Puzz_e-aNswERS. Best, neatest, and most complete set of an- 
swers to puzzles in this issue of St. NicHo.as. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR Birp PHoroGrarH. To encourage the pursu- 
ing of game with a camera instead of a gun. For the best photo- 
graph of a wild animal or bird, taken i tts natural home: First 
Prize, five dollars and League gold badge. Second Prize, three 
dollars and League gold badge. 7hird Prize, League gold badge. 


ADVERTISING COMPETITION. 


A REPORT of this competition with a list of prize-winners will be 
found on one of the advertising pages. 


A NEW COMPETITION. 


In addition to the above it has been decided to have at least one 
competition for those interested in modeling. For the best model in 
clay a gold badge, and for the next best a silver badge. Models 
or photographs of models may be sent. If models are sent they 
should be carefully packed and sent prepaid by express. If photo- 
graphs are sent there must be no less than three of each .nodel, show- 
ing front, back, and side views, and must be well taken. 

The subject this time will be left to the choice of those competing 
Every model must be guaranteed by parents, teachers, or guardians 
to be the original work of the sender. 

Now let us see how many young sculptors we have in the League 


RULES FOR REGULAR COMPETITIONS. 


Every contribution of whatever kind must bear the name, age, 
and address of the sender, and be indorsed as “original” by parent, 
teacher, or guardian, who must be convinced beyond doubt that the 
contribution is not copied, but wholly the work and idea of the sender 
If prose, the number of words should also be added. These things 
must not be on a separate sheet, but on the contribution itse/f— if a 
manuscript, on the upper margin; if a picture, on the margin or 
back. Write or draw on one side of the paper only. A contributor 
may send but one contribution a month — not one of each kind, but 
one only. Members are not obliged to contribute every month. 
Address all communications: 

Tue Sr. Nicworas Leacue, 
Union Square, New York. 





gold badge. 

Competition No. 34 will close July 20 (for 
foreign members July 25). The awards will 
be announced and prize contributions pub- 
lished in St. Nicnotas for October. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty- 
four lines, and may be illustrated, if desired, 
with not more than two drawings or photo- 
graphs by the author. Title to contain the 
word ‘* Evening.” 

Prose. Story, article, or play of not more 
than four hundred words. It may be illus- 
trated, if desired, with not more than two draw- 
ings by the author. Title to contain the word 
“Orchard”’ or “Orchards,” and must be a 
true story. May be humorous or serious. s 

PHotocraPpH. Any size, mounted or un- 
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mounted, but no blue prints or negatives. 
Subject, “‘ A Vacation Day.” 





‘* TAIL-PIECE FOR JULY.”” BY ALAN McDONALD, AGE 10. 
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FAVORITE Many of the letters sent 
ILLUSTRATORS. jin response to the sugges- 
tion that readers name their favorite illustrators 
. have expressed pleasure at the opportunity to 
say a good word for those who have made 
young people’s books so attractive. One cor- 
respondent says: “I venture to suggest that 
the reason less attention is paid to the illustra- 
tion of a book than to the author is because it 
seems to be a prevailing style among artists to 
sign their names indistinctly, if not to make 
them entirely illegible.” This seems to be a 
hint that illustrators would do well to bear in 
mind ; especially as some publishers of books 
for young folks do not care to put the artist’s 
name on the title-page. 

Of course it is natural young readers should 
choose their favorite artists from the ones that 
make the pictures for their favorite books. But 
still, the leaders in the voting have good rea- 
son to be pleased with their popularity. We 
cannot begin to print the letters or lists re- 
ceived, and must be content with showing the 
one letter from the partizan of Howard Pyle, 
and then recording the names of a few other 
artists who received the most votes. Here is 
the way in which our correspondents have 
named their favorites. The names are ar- 
ranged in accordance with the number of votes. 


Fanny Y. Cory. Peter Newell. 

Reginald B. Birch. Alice Barber Stephens. 
Charles Dana Gibson. Maxfield Parrish. 
Howard Chandler Christy. Henry Hutt. 

Howard Pyle. A. B. Frost. 

Charles M. Relyea. Penrhyn Stanlaws. 
Etheldred B. Barry. André Castaigne. 
Ernest Thompson Seton. A. I, Keller. 

Frederic Remington. A. B. Wenzell. 

Charles Allen Gilbert. Thomas Mitchell Pierce. 
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These twenty led among ninety-three, that 
being the whole number of different artists 
named by the children in their lists. Fifty- 
eight of these artists were mentioned only once 
each. Miss Cory was mentioned in sixteen 
lists, Mr. Birch in fifteen, and all the rest fell 
several below this record. It is surprising that 
so many lists were received, considering how 
few children take the trouble to find out the 
names of the artists whose work pleases them. 
It will be noticed, also, that the voters do not 
confine their attention to artists whose work 
appears very often in this magazine, though it 
is natural St. NicHoLas artists should be fa- 
vorites with our readers. 


PaciFic HEIGHTS, HONOLULU, I. H. 

DEAR St. NicHOLAS: When I read in the Books 
and Reading department of your magazine the re- 
quest to know who were the favorite illustrators of the 
books we read, I was delighted, for in one name is com- 
bined my favorite author and illustrator— Howard Pyle. 
Could there be a more beautiful or a more entertaining 
book than ‘‘ The Adventures of Robin Hood and his 
Merry Men”? ‘‘ Men of Iron” is the finest book ever 
written, to me, and I know people—grown people, 
too—that say the same. From ‘‘ Pepper and Salt” and 
‘* Robin Hood” I learned how to print, copying the 
letters as he drew them, until now I am able to make 
beautiful lettering on my drawings, quite like Mr. Pyle’s, 
I flatter myself. Whenever I see his pictures in books 





or magazines, I know them, for there is something in 
his work—I can’t quite explain it—that distinguishes it 
from that of other artists. I must stop writing about 
Mr. Pyle now, but just one word. I wrote and illus- 
trated a fairy tale, a long one, and sent and dedicated 
it to some one, who wrote, in thanking me: ‘‘ Why, 
B , if you keep on writing stories and making pic- 
tures, some day you can make a ‘ Pepper and Salt’ 
of your very own.” 

I love the quaint pictures illustrating ‘‘ Pan Pipes,” 
‘* The Wonder Book,” and ‘‘ Grimm’s Fairy Tales,’’ by 
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Walter Crane. Another favorite illustrator is Peter 
Newell, who illustrated the new volume of “‘ Alice 
in Wonderland,” and Maxfield Parrish. Then there 
are the beautiful animal pictures of Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. There are many, many more I could speak 
of, but it will make my letter too long. 

There are so many beautiful books nowadays, and I 
think half the pleasure of a book is in beautiful pictures 
and a pleasing cover. BetH Howarp. 

SomE of the “illustra- 
tor’’ letters made additions 
to the poems and bits of choice prose already 
named as worth learning as part of a mental 
library. You will find others named in this 
department for October, 1901, and April, 1902. 
We give here some of those suggested by these 
correspondents : 


THE MEMORY 
LIBRARY. 


(FROM MAUD E. DILLIARD.) 


Lowell, ‘* First Snowfall.” 

Whittier, ‘* Barefoot Boy.” 
Tennyson, ‘* Death of the Old Year.” 
Bryant, ‘‘ Death of the Flowers.” 
Milton, ‘‘ May Morning.” 


(FROM CHRISTINE MEMMINGER.) 


Jean Ingelow, ‘‘ High Tide on the Coast of Lincoln- 
shire.” 
Tennyson, ‘‘ Bugle Song”; ‘‘ Lady of Shalott”’; 


‘“* Locksley Hall”; ‘‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere ”’; 
‘* Edward Gray.” 

Whittier, ‘‘ Maud Muller.” 

Wordsworth, ‘‘ The Daffodils.” 


A GOOD BOOK THOSE who desire a good 

LIST. list of reading for young 

people should send ten cents to Miss Elizabeth 

P. Clark, of the Public Library, Evanston, 

Illinois, for her list of 500 books, carefully 

selected, arranged, and indexed. It was pre- 
pared to aid in choosing school libraries. 

One little girl who early 
becamea lover of good read- 
ing makes out a list for herself containing the 
names of such books as she believed she would 
care to keep, and marked this list with different 
symbols. A cross put opposite a title meant 
that she had a satisfactory copy—that is, one 
as good as she cared to own; a cipher meant 
that, though she owned a copy of the book, she 
meant some day to have a better one; the title 
without a symbol meant that she would like to 
own that book. When a birthday or Christmas 
is approaching, the list serves as a reminder to 


A BUYING LIST. 
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others or as a memorandum of a good way to 
spend any small sums that may come her way. 

THE FAMOUS WE have received a few 
WOODEN CODFISH. letters explaining how the 
wooden codfish came to be in the Boston State 
House, and we take pleasure in showing two 


of them to our readers: 


SOMERVILLE, MAss. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am a new reader and I like 
you very much. 

In the November number you asked if anybody 
could tell why it hangs and who painted the wooden 
codfish in the State House. There was more than one 
codfish. The first was the gift of Judge Sewall. After 
Judge Sewall had died the State House was burned. 
In 1748 the old State House was built, and it seems 
that a codfish was hung there before 1773, as a bill at 
that date reads: ‘‘ To painting codfish, 15 shillings.” 
At some time it disappeared from the State House; 
no amount of research has been able to trace why or 
where it went. But not many years was the State 
House allowed to remain without its codfish, for on 
March 17, 1784, ‘‘ Mr. Joha Rowe moved the House 
that leave might be given to hang a representation of a 
codfish in the room where the House sit as a memorial 
of the importance of the cud-fishery to the welfare of 
this commonwealth, as has been formerly used.” Mr. 
Rowe’s motion to suspend a codfish in the State House 
was granted, and when the records were transferred in 
1798 from the old State House on State Street to the 
new one on Beacon Hill, the codfish was taken along 
with the other valuables. The codfish was not left 
behind, but was lowered from the ceiling, wrapped in 
the American flag, placed on a bier, and borne to the 
new State House. 

My aunt told me about this codfish. I hope this will 
be printed. 

From your thirteen-year-old reader, 

BERTHA STONE. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
Dear St. NIcHOLAs: In the St. NicHovas for No- 
vember, 1901, you asked for information about the 
wooden codfish that hangs in the Boston State House. 
The name of the maker of the codfish is not known 
with certainty. It was put up in 1784, on a motion of 
Mr. John Rowe, a merchant of Boston. It is supposed 
that this fish, or the one that preceded it, was carved by 
John Welch, a Boston patriot. 
It represents one of the great industries of Massa- 
chusetts. 
My authority is the State Librarian of Massachusetts. 
I wrote to him on a return postal-card, and on it I put 
simply my name, Neva Curtis, and my address. When 
I received the answer, the heading of the letter was: 
‘* Neva Curtis, Esq., Dear Sir.” A good joke on me! 
Yours truly, 
(Miss) Neva CurTIs. 












EDITORIAL. 


CONCERNING LONG STORIES. 


Our thanks are due to many of our readers for their 
hearty letters in praise of the long stories which have 
appeared ‘‘ each-complete-in-one-number ” in the pres- 
ent volume of St. NIcHOLAS. And we should be very 
glad to hear from all other readers, young or old, who 
are sufficiently interested to send a few lines to the edi- 
tor, stating whether they prefer this method of printing 
long stories or our former plan of publishing them as 
so continued through several numbers. 


’ 


serials ’ 





BEFORE accepting the story about the negro who was 
“emancipated” by the explosion of a mine at Vicks- 
burg, careful inquiry was made as to the truth of that 
incident. The inquiry resulted in finding out that the 
late Theodore R. Davis, well known as artist and war 
correspondent during the Civil War, was present at the 
explosion and saw the negro fall to the ground. 

The incident is referred to in the novel “ The Crisis,’ 
by Winston Churchill. Mr. Davis’s letter follows: 


> 


DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Yes, it is true that a colored 
slave escaped unhurt and became a freeman when a ton 
of gunpowder was exploded under one of the forts built 
by the Confederate ouldion for the defense of Vicksburg, 
and after a short explanation of the situation I will tell 
you exactly how it happened. 

The city of Vicksburg is built on very hilly ground 
on the east side of the Mississippi River, and when it 
became one of General Grant’s tasks to capture this 
strongly fortified city, Grant’s army was camped in 
Louisiana, on the west side of the Mississippi. After 
much planning, General Grant managed to move his army 
across the river in steamboats, and then to be successful 
in the hard battles fought against General Pemberton’s 
army, which tried hard to drive General Grant’s men 
back. Unable to do this, Pemberton’s men hurried back 
to their strong fortifications about Vicksburg, followed 
by Grant’s army, which, after unsuccessfully trying to 
fight its way into Vicksburg, went to work building 
earth forts and trenches called rifle-pits. The soldiers 
of each army were busy shooting cannon-balls, rifle-bul- 
lets, and mortar-shells at one another, and these danger- 
ous things came so thick and fast that a soldier on either 
side ran a great risk whenever he showed his head or 
even his hands above the protecting earthworks. The 
digging and shoveling and shooting went on, and Grant’s 
men steadily pushed ahead with their zigzag roads, 
which were sunk deep enough in the earth to screen the 
toiling soldiers from the sharp eyes and whizzing bullets 
of Pemberton’s men, who could not safely reach up to 
look over to see exactly what was going on, although 
they knew that Grant’s men had dug away on their ap- 
proaches, or saps, as the zigzags are called, until they 
could walk into the ditch of the fort. And they also 
knew that Grant’s men were probably burrowing away 
under the fort, which was exactly what they had done — 
for a long, narrow tunnel had been dug, at the end of 
which a cave or chamber was scooped out large enough 
to hold, in several distinct piles, nearly three thousand 
pounds of gunpowder — each pile connected to the others 


by trains of loose powder and fuses. The tunnel had 
been tamped, or filled, and at three o’clock on Friday 
afternoon, June 26, 1863, the fuse which led out into the 
ditch of the fort was lighted, and General Logan, com- 
manding the division of General Grant’s soldiers at this 
point, ordered everybody back a safe distance from the ex- 
pected explosion, which was probably to blow most of 
this particular fort out of existence. It was my duty and 
wish, as war correspondent, to see precisely what hap- 
pened, and to be present at the attack that was to follow, 
so I did not go back far. Boom// Two more booms, 
nearly together. A great round cloud of snowy white 
smoke broke from the crest and side of the fort, followed 
instantly by a vast cloud of earth and dust. It was like 
a tornado, and out of it something whirled eastward over 
the trenches, and presently struck on the side of a sap 
between two gabions (fortification baskets), then fell into 
the sap. It was a man’s body. “Poor fellow,” I 
thought, “ another of war’s victims.” I turned to look 
again, when, starting to follow the attacking party, now 
rushing forward to gain the crater made by the explo- 
sion, I saw the supposed victim traveling with surprising 
rapidity — his luck again — toward a safer locality than 
his landing-place. 

Most of the earth thrown out by the explosion had 
fallen, a barrier. The fort was not destroyed, but a 
lodgment had been gained toward the crest. The stars 
and stripes and stars and bars waved with only the sepa- 
rating space of a few yards of earth. It was at a point 
directly between the two flags, as I learned later, that the 
flying man had been digging when the mine was fired. 

The incident of the afternoon was over, so I started 
back through the heat and dust of the hither and thither 
going saps to the navy battery, whose big guns thun- 
dered away, hurling short-fused shells over the saps 
into the fortifications beyond and above them. Finding 
General Logan at his headquarters near by, I asked 
concerning the sky-rocket man. 

“ Come see him,” said the general. “ Belle has him — 
a hungry contraband.” 

“ Where’s your contraband ?” I asked Isabelle, Gen- 
eral Logan’s courageous colored cook. 

“ Dar in dat shell-hole, loading hisself. Dat nigger’s 
nuffin but feathers — dat ’s w’at savened him, shua. I ’s 
gwine ter keep him, too, fer de luck he ’s boun’ to bring 
headqua’ters.”” 

And she did. The darky was a droll fellow, and 
quite unhurt from the quick-transit experience, when he 
left the shovel in the Confederate fort, and landed un- 
hurt, some hundreds of feet away among the labyrinth of 
rifle-pits, at a point which a few days later I pointed out 
to General Grant, who remarked the escape as most 
wonderful. THEODORE R. Davis. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES. 
(See June St. NICHOLAS, page 723.) 


1. SACKBUT (sack; but, butt). 

11. CENTAUR (cent, sent, scent; ore). 

1. FiGure (fig, effigy, f-i-g; your). 

IV. THINKING (thin, king). 

v. SLEEPER (sleep, ’er). 

VI. FARTHING (far, thing). 

vu. Ivy (I, eye, IV; the second “‘face’’ is 

a clock-face with its Roman numerals). 

Vill. FLAGSTAFF (flag, staff). 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


BEHEADINGS AND CurRTAILINGS. Beheaded letters, Coro- 
nation ; curtailed letters, King Edward. 1. C-ran-k. 2. O-b-i. 
3. R-ave-n. 4. O-win-g. 5. N-eel-e. 6. A-men-d. 7. T-ha-w. 
8. I-de-a. g. O-the-r. 10. N-o-d. 

Lost Syttasies. Initials, Monmouth. r. 
2. Dis-obedient. 3. En-noble. 4. Com-motion. 
6. Mis-understand. 7. Cis-tern. 8. In-hale. 

Worp-squarE. 1. June. 2. Ural. 3. Nail. 4. Ella. 

ILLustrATeD Acrostic. Third row, Robert Bruce. 1. 
Carrot. 2. Plover. 3. Sabots. 4. Sleeve. 5. Parrot. 6. 
Fathom. 7. Rabbit. 8. Turtle. g. Church. 10. Orchid. 
11. Beetle. 

INTERLACING 
Lowell. Cross-words : 
5. Nail. 6. Isle. 

DiaGonat. Vacation. 1. 


Do-main. 
5. Sail-or. 


7 to te, 
4- Seek. 


Sirens; 
3. Awry. 


ZiczaG. From 1 to 6, 
1. Sell. 2. Lion. 


Vanished. 2. Carriage. 3. 


To our Puzzvers: 
month, and should be addressed to St. NicHovas Riddle-box, care of THe Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., 


York City. 
ANSWERS TO ALL THE PvzzLEs IN THE Apri NUMBER were received, before April rsth, from S. L. Kellogg — “ H. 


Twins” — Hildegarde G.—G. Burgess—S. L. Mygrant — 


McG.—O. Koch — M. Fay —E. Janney — E. S. Steinbach — E. Kaskel — 
—S. Eastwood — T. L. Riggs — Thayer Co.— R. C. Montgomery — D. L. Evans— D. W 
Ward — W. G. C med ty N. Kent—R. M. Craig —B. Hammond — Mabel, 
A. Ranney — E. M Hax—C. Allen — A. H. Lord —F. Votey 


M 


Brown — Allil and Adi— 


Wests — M. Flower — L. 
B. George — 


— W. N. Woods—J. MacCund —A. 


hi. 


IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 


Bachelor. 4. Balances. 5. Beautify. 6. Chastise. 7. Fric- 


tion. 8. Magician. 

Appitions. 1. F-l-ight 
5. C-ripple. 6. F-l-avor. 
10. P-o-i-se. 


Liev-e. 
D-rake. 


2. F-l-ee 
7- Her-d. 8. 


3. C-rest. 4. 
M-ode. 9 


Ugh. 2. Dun. 
8. Coy. 9. War. 
Sty. 15. Ink, 


Easy Ziczac. Hurrah for vacation! 1. 
3. Roe. 4. Arc. 5. Lea. 6. She. 7. Fay 
10. Eve. 11. Aid. 12. Ice. 13. Sea. 
16. Foe. 17. Pen. 

A June Acrostic. 
3. P-ace-r. 4. C-oat-s. 5. 
8. D-and-y. 


14. 


2. >-tar-t. 
7. S-lot-h. 


S-eve-n 
F-air-y. 


Vacation. 1. 
P-ate-n. _6. 


June Roses. 1 


ConcCEALED Central AcrosTic 
Earth. 6 


joy. 2. Amuse. Annex. 4. Shell. 5. 
7- Paste. 8. Obese. 9. Arson. 


Aloft. 


Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each 


New 


E. Sterling — J. Carlada—D. M. Miller— T. Gibson— M. 
H. Crandall — D. Hazard — F. F. Wheeler 

Davis — H. K. Schoff— E. I. 
George, Henri—E. S. Riker—W. S 


Scranton — Midwood—M. Stoneman —F. and Tip— H. 


Bulkley — B. Angell —C. M Tyson — J. W. Fisher, Jr.—B. E. Pope — L. A. Bracy—J. P. Phillips —S. Ford —A. 


Thompson — D. Platt —E. M. Whitlock —C. 
and Edna — A. Cole — H. M. Brooks— M. W. Foley — M. 
Linton—C. C. Jersey —C. W. Boegehold—G. L. 
Murtha — B. Clancy —G 


Almy, Jr.—J. Royon—H. G. G.—A. L. 


Craven —H. A. Cameron—A. V. Kirtland — E. 
T. Colman — W. and K. K. Nelson—B. C. Brook — A. I. Hazelett — E. C. 


McMahan — L. Hardee — F 

Thomsen — R. E. Hyatt—M. L. 

Bankson — E. F. 
greed — L. E dg: ar 


R. Hutchinson—F. M. 


—F. Hackbusch — D. A — —M. Werneck — B. B. Janney — H. H. Ferry— M. Anderson — Knickerbocker — H. 


Marshall— C. Kelsey — C. B. Trask — M. 


H. Hamkens — M. 
Ruggles —R. A. Williamson — C. A. Doke—G. C. Norton—G. Thompson—H. A. Seeligman— O. 
R. Hart— A. M. C.— 1. Graham — Two Members— F. W. Taft — A. West — E. R. McClees — H. Sanders - 


Snow—D. F. 
_ Be Griffin — 
A. E 


Gilholm — R. M. Woltmann—R. V. 


An 7 L. Cannon — A. G. Twiss — J. E. Colley — B. Kennedy — E. F. Malone — B. S. Gallup — L. S. =" J. B. 


Washburn — M. Dudley — E. B. Ballard — B. L. 
— G. Hilliard —O. Richardson— A. K. MacMaster— K. 
Rogers — A. Frazer — R. Page — M. G. Stevenson — G. 
Rogers — M. T. Crosby — F. C. Kearns — J. Brewster. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN THE ApriL NuMBER were received, before April rsth, from E. I 
Sidenberg, 2—L. ry 
ley, 4—J. Clapp, 3—L. Greenfield, 4— E. J. Bermingham, 2— B. P 

ichmond, 2— C. B. Loomis, fr » 4—M. Lampert, 3-—E. Jackson, 4—E. 
. Jewett, 2—L. 
(So many sent answers to only one puzzle that these cannot be acknowledged. ) 


2—K. McCook, 2—N. F. Crosby, 3—C. L. 


Gil, Jr., 4—M. B.R 
ter, 4— M. G. Stevenson, 3 — 
Hawkes, 2— H. Falconer, 4. 


D. Gutman, 4— E. H 


DOUBLE BEHEADINGS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


Doubly behead easy in conversation, and 
leave fiction. 2. Doubly behead a near relative, 
and leave not the same. 3. Doubly behead to 
sleep, and leave a pigment. 4. Doubly behead a 
ghost, and leave correct. Doubly behead to 
try, and leave to allure. 6. Doubly behead to 
raise, and leave to lift. 7. Doubly behead con- 


Florey — I. Sanders — A. Naumburg 


Conklin — H. Marston —R. L. 


M. Farnsworth — E. Harned 
Douglas — A. H Kya D. 


Binney — M 
Hausmann — M. Whitin — E. 


L. Whitin — M. 


. Kaskel, 4 M. G. Clark, 
Wachinan, 3— M. C. Wilby, 4— B. Gorm 
McLennan, 3— E. Mc- 

Thomas, 2— P. Brews- 
Pett, 2— A. Mailliard, 3— M. B. Bloss, 3 — B. 


4—L. 
att, 4— E, Clarke, 2—J. L. 


veyed, and leave should. 8. Doubly behead to 
compel, and leave violence. 9. Doubly behead to 
decide judicially, and leave a connoisseur. 10. 
Doubly behead to stammer, and leave complete. 
11. Doubly behead a scale, and leave a weapon. 
12. Doubly behead to unhitch, and leave to couple. 

When the words have been rightly beheaded, 
the initials of the remaining words will spell a 
summer holiday. 

GEORGE FISH PARSONS, 
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MUSICAL ANAGRAMS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
WHEN the following notes have been rightly trans- 
posed into words, the initials of these five words will 


—_ the name of a reward that all members of the St. 
icholas League strive to win. 








ENID HATELY. 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


I. Upper DIAMOND: 1. In seasons. 2. Citizens. 
3. A famous Italian singer. 4. The wife of Mars. 5. 
A near relative. 6. Anumber. 7. In seasons. 

II. LEFT-HAND DIAMOND: I. Inseasons. 2. The 
whole amount. 3. A skilled archer, son of the Athe- 
nian king Erechtheus. 4. The daughter of olus and 
wife of Ceyx. 5. Untied. 6. A point of the compass. 
7. In seasons. 

III. CENTRAL DiAMoND: 1. In seasons. 2. To al- 
low. 3. A loathsome disease. 4. The god of the sea. 
5. Honestly. 6. Some, of whatever kind. 7. In seasons. 

IV. RIGHT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In seasons. 2. 
A pronoun. 3. Damp. 4. The goddess of retribution. 
5. Ascended. 6. Clatter. 7. In seasons. 

V. Lower DIAMOND: 1. In seasons. 2. A genus 
of large grasses. 3. Ason of Eliphaz. 4. The wife of 
Athamas. 5. In advance. 6. Ancient. 7. In seasons. 

M. B. C. 


DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 


another, the diagonals, from the upper right-hand letter 
to the lower left-hand letter, and then from the upper 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


left-hand letter to the lower right-hand letter, will spell 
a patriotic exclamation. 

CROsS-WORDS: 1. A bone of the head. 
kind of tapestry. 3. A kind of beetle. 4. Pernicious, 
5. The act of coming. 6. A studio. 7. One who is 
fond of yachting. ISABEL GRAHAM. 


2. A famous 


DOUBLE BEHEADINGS. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


WHEN the following words have been doubly be- 
headed, the initials of the remaining words will spell a 
day famous in American history. 

1. Doubly behead to transgress, and leave a kind of 
trimming. 

2. Doubly behead a loud cry, and leave not in. 

3- Doubly behead to grieve, and leave a kind of vase. 

4. Doubly behead an extensive wood, and leave re- 
Dose. 

' 5- Doubly behead to withdraw, and leave part of a 
wheel. 

6. Doubly behead to use a second time, and leave to 
chop into small pieces. 

7. Doubly behead a low, hoarse noise, and leave a 
tree. 

8. Doubly behead to purify, and leave a penalty. 

9. Doubly behead damage, and leave a body of men 
to judge a cause. 

10. Doubly behead spoil, and leave beneath. 

11. Doubly behead to please, and leave airy. 

12. Doubly behead an inlet from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and leave a pronoun. KENNETH DURANT. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


THE pave Fourth will now suggest me, 


And floating flags will surely test me. 


CROSS-WORDS. 
(One word is concealed in each line. ) 


. One needs a scarf of fur or feather 
To don in haste all kinds of weather ; 
If cold, enjoy them both together. 


. In bowery, flowery, showery places, 
Where one can see the roses’ — 
And take one’s pick of pinky faces, 


. Where butterflies flit helter-skelter, 
Or where the restless billows welter, 
These feather boas throats should shelter. 


. But when in London or in Florence, 
Or Scamadam Falls or the St. Lawrence, 
Or Bitterfeld it pours in torrents, 


. Put on your fur and smile serenely, 
And thank your stars while winds blow keenly 
A gentle maid may look so queenly. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 
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FROM A PORTRAIT BY PRINCE PIERRE TROUBELSKOY. 
AN AMERICAN BOY. 





